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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AT every acute crisis of the war the Allies in general and the 
British in particular have been systematically spoon-fed by 

, reposterous fairy-tales of an approaching German 
Tea saileaie rohan the cman of po extra- 
special effort on our part. The extraordinary thing about these 
fables is that they should have survived so many disappoint- 
ments and continue to make dupes in what should be serious 
circles. They began with the beginning of the war, when the 
German army suffered a momentary check at Liége, and though 
assuming varying forms at different dates to suit successive 
situations, the delusion that Germany is permanently “at her 
last gasp’ has remained an obsession with many who are in a 
position to know better. This, like most falsehoods, probably 
originated in the Fatherland, but it was greedily swallowed by 
British politicians and British journalists, who have maintained 
in war the reputation for misreading and misjudging Germany 
which they laboriously acquired in peace. Precisely the same 
individuals inside and outside our Goverument who knew that 
Germany was a pacific Power who would never wantonly provoke 
war and acted accordingly, have equally known, from the firing 
of the first shot, that Germany had never a dog’s chance of success 
and was practically beaten before she started. After being 
defeated by Belgium she was knocked out by the British Expedi- 
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tionary Force—which convinced the Asquiths, the McKennas, the 
Greys, and the rest of them of the supremacy of the Voluntary 
over the Compulsory system. She was subsequently smashed by 
France and afterwards shattered by Russia. Her piecemeal 
annihilation has continued ever since. Germany began to 
“starve” a year and a half ago when the provident arrange- 
ments of her Government for husbanding her resources first 
aroused British derision, and the Westminster Gazette nightly 
tickled its readers with lurid accounts of the parlous plight of 
the “ hungry enemy,” whose condition was doubtless made one 
excuse for diluting the Blockade. “ As Germany is already 
beaten, why inflict unnecessary suffering without military object 
on women and children ? If the Germans are brutes, we are not. 
We are the champions of civilization.” So argued professed 
humanitarians, always ready to stretch a point for the enemy at 
the expense of our own people. 


Ir we could penetrate into Downing Street we should unquestion- 
ably find that this most dangerous delusion remains an idée fixe 
Perils of Self 2°8 the controlling politicians, which helps to 
ciinbbenittion explain much that is mysterious, not to say in- 

comprehensible, in the Mugwumpish management 
of the war. Ministers are encouraged by the atmosphere of adula- 
tion by which they are surrounded to regard themselves as infal- 
lible just as they artlessly pronounce themselves to be indispensable. 
It has always suited the self-complacent and lethargic temperament 
of Mr. Asquith to believe whatever he wants and to despise every 
one who differs from him and seeks to disturb his equanimity. It 
never dawns upon him that he may be completely misinformed 
and mistaken. His own appalling miscalculations throughout the 
war, with regard to which he has not yet succeeded in making 
a single intelligent anticipation or sound opinion, leave him 
unmoved. In peace it suited his Party and Parliamentary book— 
he is an exclusively Party and Parliamentary politician—to 
ridicule the possibility of war. In war it equally suits his Premier- 
ship—which is all he seems to care about—to assume that, auto- 
matically provided he remains where he is and there is a minimum 
interference with British politics and British prejudices, victory 
must inevitably crown our efforts so long as these are not exces- 
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sive. Recently a fresh tidal wave of irrational optimism has 
submerged Downing Street, which is of all spots the most un- 
teachable, founded on grotesque reports from Germany as to the 
moral and suffering of the nation and their supposed longing for 
peace. As everything in Germany is so marvellously organized, 
especially information, it would not be surprising if these latest 
canards which paralysed our politicians at the psychological 
moment had been deliberately concocted by the German Press 
Bureau and circulated by the International Jew, who is still with 
us in great force. It is suspicious that Germany should always 
be “ on her last legs ’’ when there is a political crisis in this country, 
caused by the growing demand of the public for the more vigorous 
and efficient prosecution of the war. At such moments certain 
Ministers, the same Ministers, those who so far have never been 
right on a single important matter, suddenly become aggressively 
cocksure, asserting that they possess “ unimpeachable informa- 
tion,” the source of which they cannot divulge, that “ Germany 
is really finished. She may be able to bluff until the autumn, but 
then she will be on her knees for peace at any price. All we have 
to do is to sit tight and husband our resources and restrain the 
ardour of our soldiers while those idiotic Germans commit suicide.” 


WE do not believe a word of this rubbish. We have heard the 
same “‘ yarn’ a hundred times before—in fact ever since August 
 Shammi 1914. It has never yet borne any resemblance to 
dead” ® the truth, and its authors have been steadily 

stultified by events. When most moribund Ger- 
many comes up smiling, and has so far gone from strength to 
strength, and to-day there is no symptom of any slackening on her 
part or of that waning man-power which quidnuncs detected at 
least six months ago, German losses have been enormously exag- 
gerated with the best intentions. Never was she more lavishly 
supplied with every essential of warfare than to-day. Germany 
has a genius'for “ shamming dead ” whenever it suits her purpose, 
as it “obviously does whenever Great Britain shows signs of 
screwing herself up to throwing her man-power into the scale 
against Kultur. The true inwardness of the lamentable political 
crisis which has absorbed the energies of His Majesty’s Ministers 
during the past month and made us ridiculous in the sight of our 
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Allies and the neutral world and a joy to our enemies, is that the 
controlling clique in the Cabinet restarted the hare that “ Germany 
is done ” and convinced their simple-minded colleagues that “ it 
is all over but the shouting.” This is the only conceivable explana- 
tion of the stupefying fact that in the twenty-second month of 
this terrific struggle on which the whole future of civilization 
depends, in the face of the prodigious efforts of France, who has 
been “all out” from the first, and the immense tasks before 
Russia, when the issue depends more than ever upon us, serious 
men like Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, 
and others should countenance such inane proposals as that our 
great army in the field should be maintained by the compulsion 
of boys of eighteen, who can’t be fit for the fighting-line this year, 
and time-expired men, who have “ done their bit ” if any one has ! 


WE are not in the confidence of any Minister, but if for once we 
may believe the Radical Press, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
. Lord Lansdowne sat on a Cabinet Committee with 

tnt weg Asquith and Mr. McKenna which evolved 

usionment . . 

this fatuous project. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 

McKenna are notoriously two of the worst “ optimists as usual ” 
in the Government. They have been more astray over the war 
than any of their colleagues. They have neither hindsight, 
insight, nor foresight. They believe, or pretend to. believe, that 
Germany must collapse in the autumn—November is understood 
to be the appointed date. It is intelligible that if you know that 
the war must be over in six months that you hesitate over future 
commitments. It is no credit to those who after all the bitter 
disillusionment of these two years are still opening their mouths 
and shutting their eyes. Their credulity is appalling. It shows 
that our politicians—even those who pass for being sensible— 
have not yet begun to learn the A B C either of Germany or of 
war. It reveals a mentality which more than justifies the worst 
forebodings as to the incapacity of the Coalition, and makes 
opposition a patriotic duty. Our prospects of victory under 
those whose wishes are always fathers to their thoughts, so far 
from being assured is rapidly receding. It might have been 
hoped that as Front Benchers were convicted of total blindness 
towards the German Danger throughout the fourteen years in 
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which the Potsdam Plot was incubating, now at any rate they 
would have become somewhat modest as to their powers and 
would be disposed to discount their own discernment. On the 
contrary, the more they blunder the more convinced they are 
of their own infallibility and the more deaf they are to reason. 
It was impossible to open their eyes before the war to the danger 
staring us all in the face. For them alone this frightful war has 
no lessons. Their self-complacency makes them pachyderm. Be 
the explanation what it may, we can only record the painful fact 
that we live under a Coalition, the overwhelming majority of 
whose members, if we may credit public prints professedly in their 
confidence, were prepared after nearly two years of the war to 
stake our all on a gamble on the coming collapse of Germany. 


THERE is not one jot or tittle of evidence to encourage the belief 
that the enemy will have had enough fighting before the end of 
the year to make him ripe for surrender. But if 
False ; 
iasilioains there were any solid foundation for this forecast 
it would be a conclusive argument for developing 
our maximum belligerent strength, because if we are strong when 
Germany weakens we may hope for decisive victory and permanent 
peace on our own terms instead of a temporary truce on her 
terms. As regards all these stereotyped rumours of the alleged 
weariness, distress, or discouragement of the Boches with which 
case-hardened optimists bemuse themselves and beguile the 
unwary, we should never forget, even if it be not the usual Teutonic 
trick, that Germany is not governed by “ the man in the street,” 
whose wishes do not weigh so much as a feather in the balance 
of German policy, which is exclusively directed by the camarilla 
around the Emperor consisting of the Great General Staff—who 
occupy a much stronger position than our Cabinet—and the more 
important federated Princes. In our thoughtless application of 
British analogies to a diametrically different system, we imagine 
the Imperial Chancellor to be a responsible Prime Minister, and 
regard the Reichstag as a Parliament. We should be nearer the 
mark in comparing the position of Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg with 
that of Lord Stamfordham. He is little more than his Sovereign’s 
Private Secretary. Responsible statesmanship in our sense of 
the term is unknown in Germany, where the Ministers are not 
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accountable to Parliament but solely to the Emperor. The 
Berlin Reichstag has little more influence on German affairs than 
the Putney Parliament on ours, though it is exploited by the 
German Government to mislead foreigners by being occasionally 
accorded fictitious importance, as, for instance, when it is desired 
to accentuate and develop any form of-“ frightfulness ”’ such as 
the submarine murder-campaign or the Zeppelin raids. Our 
politicians have too little imagination to understand the German 
regime, just as the Germans have too little imagination to under- 
stand ours. Neither will ever understand the other. 


THE notion that the war-weary German people—even if they be 
war-weary, which we do not for a moment believe, though, like 
everybody else, they would gladly wind up the 
Rulers of . . 
Siemene war on their own terms—will be able, by Press 
agitation, by-elections, or otherwise, to coerce their 
Government into peace and submission before the winter is almost 
too preposterous for consumption in Downing Street—the home 
of delusions and of much consequent humiliation. It is worse— 
it is perilous. That the Twenty-Three or Twenty-Four—if we 
include Lord Haldane in the Cabinet, who we suspect to be still 
at the bottom of much of the mischief—should still linger in 
their Fool’s Paradise simply demonstrates their invincible inca- 
pacity for the positions in which, like so many flies in amber, 
they find themselves. Such enduring ignorance shows that they 
cannot be trusted either to wage vigorous war or to make a 
victorious peace. With the exception of Lord Kitchener, British 
Cabinet Ministers are essentially Pacifists in the sense that a 
Great War never crossed their field of vision, nor was a subject of 
serious study. Our present generation of public men achieved 
fame in the Law Courts, in Parliament, on the platform. Upon 
such business they are experts. No one can state a case better 
than they—or split hairs with finer precision. They have made 
their names as exponents on such issues as One-Chamber or Two- 
Chamber Government, Peers v. People, Home Rule, Land Values, 
One Man One Vote, Tariff Reform, Old Age Pensions, and a host 
of other interesting and important topics in the piping times of 
peace. But of war they know nothing. Hune ile lachryme. 
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Every serious soldier home on leave is shocked by the insouciance 
he finds in high places and the continuance of childish illusions as 

to the relative positions of the Western Armies. 
ne and Thanks to strenuous, ceaseless, devoted work, the 

Great Improvisation is being gradually fashioned 
into a formidable military machine, but precious months were 
wasted last year in obstructing many essentials, with the result 
that we are still short of many things necessary before it is 
equal in machinery to’ the mighty engine over against it. 
Soldiers are amazed at what they read in a certain Press as 
to the decline of Germany, of which, living in the closest contact 
with the enemy, they have no evidence. Never was the German 
army more powerful than to-day in men, in munitions, in every 
conceivable weapon and diabolical device. Never was moral 
higher among German troops. Throughout the war official Ger- 
many has put a premium on discovery and inventions, with the 
results that might have been expected. On our side any inventor, 
any man of ideas, of originality, any young man of push and go, 
is regarded, or was until lately, as a public enemy by every one 
connected with the War Office, and if orders were not issued to 
shoot him on sight they might have been, judging by the treat- 
ment all such received at the hands of the noble army of Red 
Tape and Sealing Wax, who have played Germany’s game. 
Much leeway has been lately made up, and is being made up, 
and in time the fighting equipment of our Field Army will 
attain the German level. To pretend that Germany is short 
of trained men—and it is only trained men that count—or 
that we have a superiority of munitions, when we find in many 
sectors that the enemy is firing as much “heavy stuff” in a 
day as our generals are allowed to use in a month, merely 
exasperates any one who knows the facts. Take the evidence in 
that most optimistic organ the Daily Telegraph. This is the 
statement of their correspondent “with the British Armies” 
(Daily Telegraph, April 25): “ On our front they show no outward 
sign of weakness in man-power or gun-power, and though our 
artillery has increased steadily theirs is not less able than before 
to maintain intense bombardments. Their supply of shells and 
of machine-guns, rifle-grenades and trench-mortars, seems inex- 
haustible.” A cruel deception is being prepared for the country 
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by this perpetual minimizing of the foe. Indeed such versions 
of the military situation are so at variance with the truth that it 
is difficult to regard them as honest. Is there some sinister 
ulterior purpose in buoying us up with false hopes? Is it in 
order to let us down with a run and reconcile us to some nefarious 
armistice sprung upon us in a moment of disappointment and 
demoralization ? 


WE are exhorted to “trust the Government.” We ask for 
nothing better if they would show any disposition to trust the 
country, or produce one valid justification for their 
demand for unlimited confidence. Until our poli- 
ticians revise their values they will be no earthly 
use to the nation or the Empire. This unfortunately they 
cannot do because politics is the breath of their nostrils. The 
war only touches them when it threatens them, as during the 
recent ‘Compulsion crisis,” which excited them as menacing 
their own existence. Our Right Honourable Infallibles proclaim 
themselves Right Honourable Indispensables. It would be both 
comic and pathetic at other times. A Secret Session of the two 
Houses was held on April 25 to discuss these mysteries, but 
the reader is not unlikely to have a shrewd idea of what, if 
anything, transpired behind the scenes, because “a secret” 
openly confided to about 1200 persons, many of them notoriously 
“leaky,” is likely to spread. At one hopeful moment the 
“crisis” was thought to have brought down the Coalition, and 
in the stress of their emotion the Party Leaders, Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Lansdowne, artlessly admitted that Ministers are so enchanted 
with their performances that they have adopted this ominous 
motto—J’y suis, 7’y reste. In sepulchral tones, as though announc- 
ing the end of the world, Mr. Asquith declared (April 19) :. “ There 
are still, I regret to say, material points of disagreement in the 
Cabinet. If these points are not settled by agreement the result 
must be the break-up of the Government. [An Hon. Member: 
Hear, hear.] The Cabinet is united in believing that such an 
event would be a national disaster” (our italics). This classic 
was thus endorsed by Lord Lansdowne: “In our view the 
collapse of the Government at this moment would be a grave 
national disaster.” Speaking in the more critical atmosphere 
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of the Upper House he felt constrained to explain that “ disaster ” 
was “not too strong an expression,” because “a breakdown in 
the Government at this moment would have the most deplorable 
effects not only in this country, but upon our Allies, who expect 
to find in this country stability of counsel and consistency of 
policy. . . . It would have an effect upon our great Dominions 
abroad, and last but not least . . . it would certainly afford 
the utmost encouragement to our enemy.” 


WE have no right to be astonished at any exhibition of insular 
ignorance in Mr. Asquith, who has all the self-sufficiency of the 


Lord Balliol prig, but we confess to surprise that a 
Lansdowne’s man of the world like Lord Lansdowne, who has 
Delusion travelled and knows something of foreigners, should 


repeat such unmitigated nonsense. It affords another illustra- 
tion of the disastrous “ Asquith touch” in demoralizing every 
one with whom it comes in contact. Does Lord Lansdowne 
seriously ask us to believe that Russians, Frenchmen, Italians, are 
enamoured of the methods of Wait and See? That they regard 
the Coalition as the best we could produce in Governments, and 
would view its downfall as disastrous? Or is this one of those 
‘ Parliamentarisms ” uttered by Ministers with their tongue in 
their cheek ? Lord Lansdowne must be aware that both Russia 
and France have changed their Prime Ministers and their Govern- 
ments during the war without so much as provoking one animad- 
version from any Ally. The Russians and French are too polite 
to criticize us, but there is considerable misgiving in Petrograd 
and Paris over the vagaries of the Twenty-Three or Twenty-Four, 
and the news that their places had been taken by a more compact, 
competent Cabinet “all out to beat the Boche” would be 
hailed with delight in friendly capitals. Lord Lansdowne refers 
to the effect on the Dominions and the enemy of the retirement 
of Mr. Asquith and Co. Supposing they learnt simultaneously 
that a new War Government had been formed in this country, 
consisting of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister ; 
Admiral Jellicoe, and Sir William Robertson. Does Lord Lans- 
downe believe that the Dominions would go into mourning 
and that Berlin would break into bonfires? On the contrary, 
he must know what we all know, that there would be unbounded 
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elation among our Allies and throughout the British Empire. 
We should instantly see a great rally of neutrals the moment 
we were seen to be in earnest, and a chill would be struck at 
the heart of the enemy, who would at last realize that Great 
Britain could no longer be played with. With a serious War 
Government here there would be some prospect of securing a 
decision this year and a peace adequate to our efforts, but without 
a drastic change in the temper and capacity of the Cabinet it 
may drag on indefinitely until the Mugwumps of Downing Street 
are ripe to negotiate. 


ALTHOUGH Ministers become hysterical whenever the subject is 
mentioned, we are by no means satisfied with the management 
of the Blockade, which from the outset was taken 
out of the hands of the Fleet and entrusted to 
international lawyers so-called, who claim more confidence than 
they inspire. In our topsy-turvy world a Ministry of Blockade 
was recently appointed primarily in order to add another 
member to the Cabinet. If the more efficacious employment of 
British Sea-power had been the sole object of this “ reform ” 
instead of putting an Admiral under a lawyer, we should put 
the lawyer under the Admiral. We have learnt to our cost 
what lawyer-managed war means, and we have had enough 
of it. Ministers would be well advised to note the rising tide 
of public indignation as shown by such a portent as the 
Wimbledon by-election, which, following hard on Hertfordshire, 
Mile End, Swansea, shows that the days of Caucus domina- 
tion are numbered. Everything had been closely “salted” 
so as to secure a walk-over for the Coalition candidate, or a huge 
majority should any one be rash enough to challenge him. Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, the Independent candidate, pluckily took up 
the glove and energetically indicted the whole Wait and See 
dispensation, on behalf of which all the wire-pullers, the time- 
servers, the Tapers and Tadpoles, were mobilized. He came 
within an ace of success. If Ministers know how to waste time 
over the war, they equally know how to hustle when their own 
skins are involved. With a few more days Mr. Kennedy Jones 
must have won. As it was he drove a long nail into the coffin of 
the Coalition. We only care about such incidents as they affect 
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the war. Mr. Pemberton Billing’s decisive defeat of the Caucus 
and subsequent campaign have done more for the Air Service than 
every other factor combined. No aviator anxious for the develop- 
ment of British aviation would join in “crabbing” this useful 
public servant unless he were abroad and ignorant or had some 
axe to grind. All professional politicians seek to destroy any 
man of native independence who dares to poach on their preserves. 
It is the duty of patriots in general and members of the Air Service 
in particular to support the Member for Hertfordshire, who is 
hated by the Flying Mandarins just as every other critic is hated 
by all other Mandarins who are not “ doing their bit.” Thanks 
to Mr. Pemberton Billing the Government have been compelled 
to hold an inquiry, which although entrusted to one of themselves, 
judging by our reluctant Prime Minister’s admission in the 
House of Commons (April 19), has not found that “all is for the 
best under the best of all possibles ” : 


My Noble Friend Lord Curzon, at my request, has carefully 
examined the whole of the aircraft situation, and as a result of 
that examination he has presented a Report which, without 
disclosing its precise contents, I may say recommends large changes 
in organization (our italics). It is under the consideration of the 
Cabinet, and I cannot say at this moment the final decision at 
which we shall arrive. 


Previously we had been told that everything was perfect— 
Pemberton Billing was “ mad,” etc. 


It is not unnatural that with the increasing activity of the enemy 
in the air, the demonstrable superiority of German engines over 
ieeemaneias ours, and the general chaos in our flying arrange- 
for all” ments through departmental jealousies and per- 

sonal antagonisms, there should be an ever-growing 
demand for an Air Minister. But if this means an Air Politician 
alias a “hot air” politician of the approved type, we are not 
“for it.” The main thing is surely to get the air, like the war, 
out of politics and place it under competent professional control. 
If the right soldier with adequate authority were mae responsible 
for military aviation and the right sailor for naval aviation, we 
might feel confident both that the command of the air would not 
be allowed to pass unresistingly to the enemy, while such Zeppelin 
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danger as there may be—which, pace enthusiasts, has not terrified 
us up to date, though it may develop like the submarine—would 
be more effectually dealt with than in any other way. The fact 
that Lord Haldane recommends us to build Zeppelins is the 
very last reason for doing so. What we suffer from in every 
Department is the self-importance of the politician and the 
relative obscurity of the Fighting Men who have the utmost 
difficulty in getting a hearing save in so far as their presence 
provides a theatre of action in which trained parliamentarians 
can exhibit their prowess in the noble art of dialectics. These 
so-called “ War Councils’ must be desperately uneven contests 
in which there is very little war and much council. The first 
and most pressing reform, if we want to win the war, is that 
which most shocks Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues, namely, 
that its management should be taken out of the hands of 
experts on Disestablishment and Tariff Reform, and entrusted 
to ignoramuses on Disestablishment and Tariff Reform who 
happen to have made war their lifelong study. The politicians’ 
occupation would not be gone as they could continue to discuss 
politics in Parliament and on the platform, to run the civilian 
Departments and to provide all that the War Government 
asked for. At the end of the war they might resume the full 
parliamentary game without danger to the State. Have they 
sufficient patriotism to make this small temporary sacrifice of 
amour propre for the good of the country ? Those who know 
them best aver that they would sooner lose the war than step into 
a back seat fora few months. But should they lose the war “ there 
are lamp-posts for all ” in Whitehall. Mr. Bonar Law can scarcely 
have forgotten that not so very long ago he told Mr. Asquith to his 
face in the House of Commons that Ministers would be lynched in 
the streets of London if they plunged the United Kingdom into 
civil war. What of those who try to lose the Great War ? 


THE picture presented to a credulous public of the German army 
as a stricken bull bleeding to death and, realizing its impending 
doom, “barging about” from one side of the 
arena to the other is at variance with the facts as 
they present themselves to all dispassionate observers. The 
present writer lately had the opportunity of consulting some of 
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the most level-headed Frenchmen of the day, than whom none 
see a situation more clearly. They knew too much to regard 
“Verdun ” as the final forlorn hope of the German General Staff. 
They spoke with quiet and sustained confidence of the ultimate 
issue, more impressive than cheap declarations that “all is over 
bar the shouting.” But they set great store on Great Britain 
throwing her entire military weight into the scale, and they 
watched our Compulsion crisis with considerable anxiety, lest 
discouragement should ensue across the Channel if we still hesi- 
tated about going “the whole hog.” The achievements of the 
French army during these two months at Verdun were no astonish- 
ment to Frenchmen any more than to Englishmen, as they are 
convinced that whenever the Boche and the Poilu meet the latter 
will show his superiority as a fighting man. But they look to 
us, and rightly, and the sooner we realize it the better—for a 
very great effort before decisive victory crowns the common cause. 
There can be no harm in now admitting that there were some 
bad quarters of an hour in Paris as well as in London during the 
early stages of the battle of Verdun, which, for reasons unneces- 
sary to particularize, came as a somewhat disagreeable surprise— 
France also -has her highly placed optimists—and scored some 
of the advantages of surprise in war. It was anything but a 
case of ‘‘ What fools these Germans be,” as some would have 
us believe. A dangerous situation was tardily saved by the 
promptitude of General de Castelnau and retrieved by the steady 
genius of General Pétain, who was entrusted with the defence, 
and the splendid tenacity of the French troops thrown into the 
fighting at the critical moment. The Germans have not gained 
anything worth the price they have paid since their initial suc- 
cesses. The objective of this offensive was in the first place to 
inflict such a military and political blow on France as might 
tempt Mugwumps to meditate peace, and secondly—and this 
undoubtedly explains the persistence of the German attack, which 
is still continuing at the end of April—to block the French offen- 
sive. The next move of the German General Staff, which still 
has the initiative, is expected to be a resumption of Hindenburg’s 
campaign against Russia, though there is such activity on the 
British Front as to encourage the idea that the moment for 
the much-advertised descent by land, by sea, and by air upon 
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Perfidious Albion may be at hand. We are not in the confidence 
of the German General Staff and do not pretend to be able to 
guess their plans. All we do know is that for a moribund Power 
Germany displays wondrous activity. 


Tue splendid French defence of Verdun has evoked many tributes, 
none more eloquent than that of the Tvmes’ Military Correspondent 
“The H (“ The Heart of France”; see Times, April 8), 
© Meart which it is good for all of us to read and take to 
of France : , 
heart. It contains a certain mute reproach to care- 
less classes in this country. The writer quotes three little lines 
which he had found scribbled on the wooden casing of a bomb- 
proof in a first-line trench in France within pistol-shot of the 
enemy : 
Mon corps 4 la terre 


Mon Ame 4 Dieu 
Mon coeur 4 la France 


They were not written to be read, still less to be published. 


They were just the pencilled thoughts of a poilu. But how 
rare, how pathetic, and how beautiful! Of all the truly wonderful 
things of this wonderful war, assuredly the moral of the French 
army is the most wonderful of all. Think of it! Twenty months 
of devastating war; one Frenchwoman out of three in mourning ; 
many fair departments and the best of the French black country 
in the hands of the enemy; no term to the war discoverable by 
the wit of man; regiments renewed from top to bottom, not once, 
but many times; the national life suspended; the savings of 
half a century thrown into the melting-pot ; and yet here, in close 
and deadly conflict with a numerous and still formidable enemy, 
that inestimable and most precious treasure, the moral of the 
army, wholly untarnished and unsubdued. Rather, with each 
call upon a generous race the moral rises. To ever-rising demands 
France replies with ever-rising spirit. She has been great before, 
but never, surely, so great as now. “ Rather than accept slavery 
at German hands,” said General de Castelnau to the writer, “the 
French race will die upon the battle-field.”’ 


In the mighty fires of war a noble people has been purified. 
It has lost any sense of self and selfishness it may have possessed. 
The writer renders homage to the women of France who have 
kept the home fires burning and tilled the soil while the able- 
bodied kept the gate. 
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Nothing great comes in this world without effort, and it is 
necessary to turn from the contemplation of the sublime and to 
trace out as well as we can some of the causes which have 
contributed to the military revival of France since the dark days 
of August 1914. Let us give honour where it is first due, and say 
that the exemplary fortitude of the women of France, of the 
mothers and the wives, their signal patience, their silence and 
great sorrow, and through never-ceasing anxiety, have been the 
foundation of a great revival. If decorations have the charm 
which some attribute to them, then surely a cross with a blood- 
stained laurel-wreath has been deserved by every mother and 
wife in France whose son or husband has died fighting ; and that 
cross, with the dead poilu’s casque, will remain for ages to come 
the most cherished heirloom in the family. He died, they will 
say, in that great campaign which was fought to preserve the 
honour of France and the liberties of Europe from German 
savagery. 


Admirable also have been the old men, the boys and the 
girls, who in a thousand ways, but perhaps most of all in 
agriculture, 


have sought to maintain, and to a superb extent have maintained, 
the culture of France. Go where one will in France—yes, even 
up to the shell-swept zone—the old intensive cultivation goes on. 
Now, as before, every inch of soil is tended with loving care ; 
now, as before, though most of the old working hands have gone, 
and though many will never return, the earth in France brings 
forth her increase, the cattle are pastured, the flocks tended, the 
hedges trimmed, the roads preserved in beautiful condition. 
Early and late they work, these ancients, youths, and maids ; 
and just as the Pucelle, with the Tricolour on her well-poised 
sword, rides there triumphantly before the Cathedral of Rheims— 
devastated deliberately by the Hunnish horde—so do these modern 
maids of France defy the fates, and keep for their country and 
their men the marvellous crops which our wondering yeomen 
have watched from seed-time to harvest in astonishment without 
end. In every field is a victory won. On a famous mountain, 
well within range of the German guns, the vines are tended as 
though no war ever was. When Zola described the same scene 
forty-five years ago we thought it the poet’s licence. But we have 
all seen it now, seen it every day, and know it to be true. The 
loving care of the farm and the cabbage-patch fills the heart 
of the poilu on furlough with joy, and he rejoins his regiment with 
patriotism renewed. 
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OncE more the great Grand Duke Nicholas, who opened the year 
so auspiciously by the brilliant capture of Erzerum, pronounced 
Trebizond by experts to be one of the most wonderful feats 

of arms of the war, has gladdened the hearts of the 
Allies by his equally brilliant capture of Trebizond, a no less 
serious blow to Turkey, though doubtless, as in the case of the 
earlier disaster, it will be indefinitely concealed from Constan- 
tinople by the local Potsdam Party. The Petrograd bulletin 
(April 18), after laconically announcing “ Trebizond has been 
taken,” credits this coup to the combined operations of the 
Caucasian army and the Black Sea fleet : 


The valiant troops of the Caucasian army, after a sanguinary 
battle on April 14 on the Kara Darassi River, pressed the Turks 
without respite, overcoming incredible difficulties, and everywhere 
shattering the most formidable resistance of the enemy. The 
successful co-operation of the fleet permitted us to effect the 
most daring landing operations, to give continual artillery support 
to the troops which were operating in the coastal region. Credit 
for this fresh victory is also partly due to the assistance given to 
the Caucasian army by the other troops operating in other direc- 
tions in Asia Minor. By their desperate fighting and heroic exploits 
they did all that lay in their power to facilitate the task of the 
detachment on the coast. 


The fall of Trebizond is equally significant from the naval as from 
the military point of view, indicating as it does the complete 
command of the Black Sea by our Allies. The Goeben and Breslau 
have ceased to count. The gravity of the blow to the enemy could 
hardly be exaggerated, as Trebizond was the port for supplying 
the Turkish army in the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, and Persia. To 
Russia it is correspondingly important, as the Grand Duke’s forces 
already held Erzerum, Mush, and Bitlis, and are advancing on 
Erzinjan and Diardehr. The number of Turks speculating as 
to whether Enver put their money on the right horse must be on 
the increase. The diplomatic straits to which Germany is reduced 
by the Grand Duke’s diversions may be gathered from the state- 
ments circulated by German agents that Great Britain is becoming 
jealous of Russian prestige in the Near East and Middle East ! 
We can only say that we regard the development of this formidable 
Russian barrier athwart the Berlin-Bagdad programme as nothing 
less than Providential. It is only less useful to us than to Russia. 
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There are no longer any jealousies in the camp of civilization. 
Kultur has killed them. Paris and London are equally delighted 
with Petrograd at historic achievements which cannot fail to 
exercise a splendid effect on the moral of the Russian army. The 
fall of Trebizond has been followed by the news of the death of 
Germany’s foremost soldier, Marshal von der Goltz, by no means 
the first German personage to die in Turkey during the war. 
The climate no longer suits them. 


WE should rejoice. to hear that the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
been able to push one of his long arms to Bagdad and thence to 
Kut Kut, and secure the honour of relieving our sore- 
stricken garrison under the heroic Townshend, 
which can only escape disaster by a miracle. But, unfortu- 
nately, geography is against salvation coming from the 
north, while the weather and the Turks are fighting desperately 
against the relieving force under General Gorringe—who also has 
time against him—from the south. Russia is doing wonders 
with her Caucasian army, which is probably none too large, and 
we have no right to expect the impossible, even though it 
occasionally happens. General Townshend’s scanty force has 
now been invested for over four months. It can never have 
been rich in supplies, and must be heavily encumbered with 
wounded. A most p2inful impression has been caused by the 
revelations as to the equipment of the Mesopotamian Expedition, 
which Mr. Austen Chamberlain could only confirm, being unable 
to deny them. It is all the more mysterious because India 
enjoys a reputation for organization. What malign influence 
has been at this fell work ? To the layman it seems extra- 
ordinary that subordinates—only men on the spot who can 
so rarely get attention—should be exclusively responsible for the 
strategy which launched a forlorn hope on an impossible quest, 
ill-supplied with all the essentials of warfare, and subsequently 
dispatched a relieving force, which, if the truth were known, 
would probably be found to be ill-found in men, munitions, 
and weapons. Nevertheless we are seriously asked to believe 
that the Indian Government has no more responsibility for this 
misadventure than the Home Government. The retiring Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, recently made a Knight of the Garter, will, it 
VOL. LXVII 22 
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is hoped, elucidate a distressing incident. We shall doubtless be 
told that the Commander-in-Chief in India is entirely blameless. 
No personage is ever brought to book in this paradise of incom- 
petence tempered by small scapegoats. The India Office is 
horrified at the suggestion that it is involved in the affair. The 
War Office never heard of Bagdad. The Admiralty was only 
aware that there was oil somewhere in that part of the world, 
and may conceivably have suggested it as a suitable theatre for 
that “ amphibious warfare ” for which some sanguine sailors have 
a weakness. In our ignorance we should have imagined that the 
British Government as a whole—primarily the Prime Minister— 
was principally concerned, and that in very decency it could 
hardly all be shovelled off on to Sir John Nixon, however 
much he may have misjudged the situation locally. Had this 
ill-starred enterprise prospered we should presumably never have 
been allowed to know Sir John Nixon’s opinion, but should have 
been invited to do honour to the Grand Dukes of Downing 
Street who sanctioned the advance upon Bagdad as they inspired 
the descent upon the Dardanelles. It bears all the hall-marks 
of amateur strategy, and is precisely one of those “ little packets ” 
which Departmentalists who never see the war steadily and see 
it whole, delight in dumping in any likely place within reach 
of British shiva, trusting to the men on the spot to pull the 
Home Government through. 


THERE has been much coming and going among the Allies, in- 
formal visits, ceremonial conferences—so many outward and 
. visible signs of inward and spiritual unity. We 

panne may hope that decision has followed deliberation, 

adorna : a 

and that all in good time we may see the results of 

recent War Councils in Paris and elsewhere. Among other 
incidents was the visit of the great Italian soldier, General Cadorna, 
at the end of March to this country. He is one of the personalities 
of the war. Upon his shoulders has fallen as difficult a task 
as that of any other General, as he has had to fight a formidable 
enemy in an impossible country with a considerable section of 
Mugwumps in his rear eager to take advantage of any blunder 
or reverse in order to do Germany’s dirty work. Englishmen 
hardly realize our singular good fortune in having Italy as an 
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Ally. We have almost forgotten that she was a member of the 
Triple Alliance at the outbreak of Armageddon and that she 
might have been anticipated to take the field with her Allies 
instead of against one of them. Nor have we appreciated the 
extent of the peaceful penetration of Italy by Germany during 
the years of preparation before the war, her capture of certain 
influential politicians in Rome, of Italian Society, la Haute Finance, 
commerce, industry, to say nothing of the Vatican. It was 
scarcely surprising, as Italy was the ally of the Boche, who planted 
himself in her midst in the guise of a friend. We remember the 
success of similar manceuvres in this country side by side with 
the development of rabid Anglophobia and threatening armaments 
across the North Sea, as to the objective of which there was no 
serious concealment by the powers-that-be or the German Press. 
We can never forget that by the spring of 1914 Germany had 
dominated His Majesty’s Ministers and bent them to her will. The 
Anglo-German Entente was in full swing and had materialized in 
certain railway agreements in Asia and Africa negotiated by the 
Foreign Office and the Colonial Office under the inspiration of 
Lord Haldane and Mr. L. V. Harcourt, with the assistance of 
Councillor Kuhlmann. His Majesty’s Opposition had likewise 
become tame and inert on the German danger, in which it was 
impossible to interest the leaders of the Unionist Party, who 
would not believe that Germany meant business and de- 
clared that she was as peaceful as ourselves. Lord Roberts was 
the laughing-stock of “responsible statesmen.” Germany had 
likewise secured almost the whole British Press, Unionist 
as well as Radical, provincial and metropolitan, which danced 
to the piping of Kuhlmann. London Society was being rapidly 
Germanized, and it was scarcely safe to denounce the German 
Emperor above a whisper. Both Party funds were probably 
under obligations to undesirable aliens. 


Two years ago the House of Lords was asleep except to domestic 
controversy ; the House of Commons had practically gone over to 
Governed by the enemy; British credit was at the mercy of 
the German (Germans, naturalized and unnaturalized, and after 
“Atheneum” the outbreak of war it was suggested by the Chan- 
_ cellor of the Exchequer that the whole edifice might have collapsed 
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unless Baron Bruno von Schréder had technically become an 
Englishman. Our vital industries were being consumed by the 
German cancer. We were practically governed from the German 
Athenzeum Club of London, which has latterly fallen upon evil 
times, but is evidently to be sustained by the big money-bags 
whose “ spiritual home” lies beyond the Rhine.* The Act of 
Settlement had been virtually repealed so that German natives 
might become Privy Councillors. Such having been our plight 
(about which we hope one day to write a full and faith- 
ful account), we have no sympathy with those who gird 
at Italy—-where Potsdam influences were all-powerful, and 
with far more justification than here, because Germany was an 
Ally—who has serious internal difficulties to contend with, because 
she has not formally declared war upon Germany as well as 
upon Austria-Hungary. Italy is very decidedly “ doing her bit ” 
for civilization in the death-struggle with Kultur, as the reader 
may learn from the able and instructive article which, by the 
courtesy of the Italian General Staff, we are privileged to publish in 
this number together with the military maps. It is unreasonable 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth. Italy might have been expected 
to oppose France and England whenever Germany went on the 
warpath, Italian corps might have invaded France, Italian Dread- 
noughts caused a dangerous diversion of British Sea-power, Italian 
submarines preyed on Allied commerce. For the time being, 
for her own reasons, which should be sufficient for us, Italy is 
pursuing a limited objective in fulfilment of her historic mission, 
but she has contributed materially to relieve the pressure on 
France and Russia by giving the Central Powers three Fronts to 


* Sir Henry DauziEt asked the President of the Board of Trade if he is in a position 
to state the name of the person who is shown by the books of the German Atheneum, 
Limited, now in the possession of the Board of Trade, to have given or advanced to the 
said German Atheneum, Limited, the sum of £15,000 with which a mortgage upon the 
property held by the German Atheneum, Limited, was paid off ; and whether he will 
give the date when such advance or gift was made. 

Mr. PretyMAN. The payment off of the mortgages of the property of the German 
Atheneum, Limited, was effected by a transfer of the mortgage, and the company’s 
books do not show definitely by whom the money was provided. It appears from 
the minutes that Baron Schréder promised to provide £5500, Sir Ernest Cassell £5000, 
and Mr. Otto Beit £2000 of the amount required, and no doubt these and other smaller 
amounts were paid. The transaction was completed early in March. (House of 
Commons, April 13, 1916.) 
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fight on instead of two. Nor is her action purely selfish. From 
the British point of view, as from the French and Russian point 
of view, looking to the future, there are few more desirable changes 
than the transfer of the great port of Trieste from hostile to 
friendly hands. With Russia planted at Constantinople and Italy 
commanding the Adriatic, the world will be surely a much 
more comfortable place to live in than recently, when we were 
threatened with the Mailed Fist at Trieste and already suffered 
from the German Mediterranean fleet upon which Berlin had 
persuaded Vienna to embark. 


Arter the visit of General Cadorna—who enjoyed abundant 
opportunity of gauging British attachment to and admiration 
for Italy—which was returned by the British Prime 
Minister, who made a highly successful tour in Italy, 
which was charmed by his Ciceronian eloquence—London had 
another welcome visitor in the person of the gallant young Crown 
Prince of Serbia, accompanied by her eminent statesman, M. 
Nicholas Pashitch. They had a great popular ovation about which 
there was a certain amount of guilty conscience. Englishmen were 
anxious to make some amende for the shabby treatment of an 
heroic little people, which is neither the first nor the last victim 
of Wait and See. The Prince and the Premier made a most 
favourable impression on every one with whom they came in 
contact, and are understood, in their turn, to have been encouraged 
by assurances they received on all hands that, despite the past, 
the future is with Serbia. We hesitate to plunge into the seething 
cauldron of Balkan politics, obscured as it is by a fog of conflicting 
rumours. Moreover, nothing we could say would satisfy those 
of our countrymen who regard the Balkans as the hub of the 
universe, to which everything else is secondary. In their eyes 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd are as nothing compared 
with Athens, Belgrade, Sofia, Bukarest. It is a question of 
temperament. Victims of “‘ Balkanitis,” though dangerous guides, 
serve a useful purpose in keeping these interesting communities 
before us. Political genius could scarcely hope to straighten 
out the present tangle, but we would remind our Balkan 
friends that a wonderful transformation would occur directly 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania became convinced that Germany 
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would be beaten by France, Great Britain, and Russia. It is 
for this, among other reasons, that those of us who have not 
succumbed to “ Balkanitis,” while fully recognizing the importance 
of the Balkan States, have protested in season and out of season 
against costly Side Shows in the Balkans as elsewhere, in which 
no Germans are killed and which consequently do not lead to 
the weakening or the defeat of Germany, and have advocated 
concentration—our old friend “decisive force at the decisive 
point.” 


GERMANY can be beaten on the Rhine and the Oder as well as in 
the North Sea, but we cannot understand those who hope to 
win this war (which can only be won by beating 


mteriass an Germany) on the Danube, on the Tigris, on the 


Nile. It was wise to send and keep an Allied army at Salonica, 
as otherwise we might have had Greece and Rumania against us 
as well as Bulgaria. But surely with “ Verdun ” staring us in the 
face it would be suicidal to open an offensive against Bulgaria 
in her own country, where an immense army would be rapidly 


eaten up without having anything serious to show for it. What 
could we expect to gain by stirring up another hornets’ nest 
at this juncture? Bulgaria appears to have thought better of 
attacking Salonica. Neither she nor the Boches could make up 
their mind as to who should bell the cat. Why not leave well 
alone? Neither Great Britain nor France can afford the men 
for an enterprise which would require at the outset at least 500,000 
troops, and reinforcements at the rate of 75,000 per month. Nor 
have we a sufficiency of munitions for this extravagance. Russia 
has likewise plenty on her hands. The case against an offensive 
from Salonica would appear to be overwhelming, though the face 
of war changes very rapidly and there might be an opportunity 
later on. On the other hand, the policy which some experts 
are alleged to advocate of withdrawing the Allied Army 
from Salonica after patching up a separate peace with Bulgaria 
strikes us as almost equally suicidal. If small Powers, who supply 
those imponderabilia which even a real politiker like Bismarck 
did not despise, are to be taught that those of them who throw 
in their lot with Great Britain and her Allies will be punished by 
Germany like Belgium and Serbia, while, on the other hand, those 
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who join Germany will be rewarded by the Allies as well as by 
Germany—which could be the only possible basis of any deal 
with the Bulgarians—we should deserve the infamy with which 
we should be loaded as a personification of perfidy, and should 
drive every neutral into the arms of our enemies. Any attempt 
to buy Bulgaria would be not only base but idiotic, because there 
is nothing that we could promise which Germany is not in a 
position to give. Statesmen have discoursed so eloquently on 
our national honour as to make it impossible that any responsible 
person should contemplate any further treachery to, or sacrifice 
of, stricken Serbia for the beaux yeux of Ferdinand the Fox. 
The Army of Salonica is a valuable containing foree—placed where 
it is in agreement with our Allies and in accordance with our 
interests. There it should remain for the present until further 
developments in the West. We must all try and get this vast 
war into some sort of perspective—the men on the spot as well 
as those at home. 


THERE has been some discussion on both sides of the Channel as 
to whether the younger officers are getting their fair share of 
the management of a war of which the main 
burden falls on youth. Probably there has been 
similar discussion in Germany, of which we have 


“Too young 
at 65” 


not been allowed to know, as there cannot fail to be considerable 


resentment among the more active officers at the Imperial craze 
for seniority, not to say senility. No big German command is ever 
given to any soldier younger than Wilhelm II, except his incom- 
petent son or other Royalties who cannot be excluded. Even the 
heir apparent was provided with a fossil to keep him straight in the 
person of Count Haeseler, one of Verdun’s numerous scapegoats. 
The French Chamber have lately discussed a Bill to somewhat 
reduce the active service age limits of French officers. The new 
Minister of War, General Roques, declared that had such a measure 
been passed before the war more than 110 generals now on the 
active list would have been retired. Nevertheless there is some 
murmuring in France at the age of the higher command, which, 
according to a table recently published in the Press—presumably 
to still criticism in this country—averages 60°5 among leading 
French generals as compared with German generals 63°5, or if 
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the Royalties be excluded 65°66. In other words, Germans are 
“too young at 65.” Ours compare very favourably with these 
figures, as the British generals work out at 53°9, giving us an ad- 
vantage over the enemy of no less than ten years, or twelve years if 
we exclude German Royalties, such as the German Crown Prince, 
the Duke Albrecht of Wiirtemburg, the Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
and Prince Leopold. These averages were compiled from the 
following lists, presumably of Army and Corps commanders : 


British. General Sir D. Haig, 55; General Sir H. Plumer, 
59; General Sir H. Rawlinson, 52; General Sir C. Monro, 56; 
General Allenby, 55; General Pulteney, 55; General Sir C. 
Fergusson, 51 ; General Byng, 54; General Alderson, 57 ; General 
Sir H. Wilson, 52; General Haking, 54; General Gough, 46; 
General Birdwood, 51; General Hunter-Weston, 52; General 
Lord Cavan, 51; General Keir, 60; General Fanshawe, 56; 
General Morland, 51; General Snow. 58; General Congreve, 54. 

French. General Jofire, 64; General de Castelnau, 65; 
General Foch, 65; General Langle de Cary, 67; General Pétain, 
59; General Dubail, 65; General Villaret, 64; General Roques, 
60; General Humbert, 55; General Gourand, 47; General 
Franchet d’Esperey, 60; General d’Urbal, 58; General Hély 
d’Oissel, 55; General Dubois, 64; General de Maudhuy, 60. 

German. General von Scholtz, 65; General von Fabeck, 62 ; 
General von Eichhorn, 68; Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 70; 
General von Woyrsch, 69; General von Linsingen, 66; General 
von Bothmer, 64; Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 69; Field- 
Marshal von Mackensen, 71; Duke Albrecht of Wiirtemberg, 51 ; 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, 47 ; General von Heeringen, 66 ; General 
von Kinem, 63; Crown Prince of Germany, 34; General von 
Strantz, 63; General von Gaede, 64; General von Falken- 
hausen, 72; General von Kluck, 70; General von Beseler, 66 ; 
General von Biilow, 70; General von Below, 63. 


THESE interesting figures show how far the world has wandered 
from Napoleonic ideals, though the history of the Great War has 
hardly refuted the great Corsican’s maxims. His 
dicta on this, as on everything else—with which the 
Daily Maul has lately regaled its readers—remain 
refreshingly unconventional, and as he successfully practised what 
he preached, it may be that his view of the value of youth in high 
command was right, and the modern boycott of every one under 
50 all wrong. “ There is only one season in life for war. I shall 
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be good for another six years, and after that I myself shall have 
to quit the field.” This was spoken in 1805, when Napoleon was 
in his 36th year, ten years before Waterloo, when he was 46 
and clearly past his prime. When at St. Helena he declared : 
“Generals are unfit for the field after 60. They should be given 
posts of honour where they have nothing to do.’ On an earlier 
occasion he had observed: “ The battalions are full of officers 
who from their infirmities are not capable of service. We must 
rejuvenate the ranks with younger men” (1806). To one of his 
marshals, Augereau, who had once been an energetic soldier, 
Napoleon considerately wrote: “If you are the soldier you were 
once, keep your command. If your 60 years weigh too heavily 
on you, resign it at once. Our country is threatened and in 
deadly peril. It can only be saved by audacity and strong will ; 
not by such feeble half-measures as yours.” (Correspondance, 27, 
21,343.) There are exceptions to every rule. Gourgaud records 
Napoleon as saying: “ Turenne is the greatest of French generals. 
Contrary to the usual rule, he grew more daring as he advanced 
in age.” 


WasHineTon has written so many Notes to Berlin since the 
leading German-Jew Herr Ballin organized the assassination of 
the Lusitania a year ago and has been so success- 
fully ‘“‘fobbed off’? with insolent futilities that 
the world has remained relatively calm over the 
Easter crisis caused by President Wilson’s “very last word.” 
In form it is an Ultimatum demanding that Germany forthwith 
abandon her present methods of submarine warfare, which are 
a violation of everything that was understood to be International 
Law. Whether the usual undertaking which will doubtless be 
forthcoming—German assurances are cheap—will satisfy the 
Washington Government we have no means of knowing, but we 
cannot be surprised if Wilhelm II is encouraged by previous 
experience to believe it will suffice; nor can we guess 
whether if Berlin were seriously convinced that Washington 
meant business the sea-murderers would conform to American 
demands. The better opinion is that Germany will persist 
in her policy of “ frightfulness,’ though outsiders might have 
imagined that a break with the United States is a heavy price 
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to pay for the pleasure of sinking a few steamers. However, 
we do not pretend to understand German psychology. They are 
presumably the best judges of their interests. It may be that 
the rupture of diplomatic relations with the great Republic has 
no terrors for them. It may suit their book. The ‘“ German 
vote”’ in the United States is so formidable in politics that although 
it might momentarily lose control of the President it would be 
strong enough to restrain him from actual hostilities even if the 
Ambassadors be withdrawn. Again, Germany in her recklessness 
may seek war with the United States as enlarging her commercial 
target and bringing her chief rival within the war zone. The 
prospect of the indefinite enrichment of the hateful United 
States while Europe went into bankruptcy does not smile upon 
Herr Ballin and Co. This controversy is regarded without 
enthusiasm in England, though, doubtless, British opinion is 
being as usual misrepresented in the American Press. We hope 
America will remain out of the war, because if she came in 
(1) her co-operation would cause immense confusion without 
any corresponding gain, (2) she would acquire a say at the Peace 


and try and interfere in exclusively European questions of which 
American politicians are woefully ignorant. 


AFTER decades of “ Anglo-Saxon” slobber there is little hope of 
the British Press “ getting the hang ” of any American situation. 
. Fortunately the Public is more intelligent than 
rio the Press and has had its eyes opened during 
erica ° . 

the war to some perception of the facts. With 
“the Spectator School ”»—to whom Great Britain is the Mother- 
country of the United States, a suggestion arousing keen exaspera- 
tion across the water—it is as useless to argue as it was before the 
war to contest the Westminster Gazette’s conviction that Germany 
loved us. The one is as absurd as the other and almost as 
dangerous. Great Britain was the Mother-country of the original 
United States, which bears no resemblance to the present United 
States. With every succeeding generation that relationship has be- 
come attenuated, until to-day we are completely foreign countries 
with as little in common except language as any other foreign 
countries. We do not say this by way of disparaging either. We 
value such Anglo-American friendship as circumstances may permit, 
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but a substantial percentage of our difficulties and differences 
arises from our ignorance of the real America. We erroneously 
assume Americans living in this country and in France—the 
expatriated—to express American opinion, and imagine that 
because they denounce President Wilson’s Pacifist Policy that it 
is unpopular with the American people. Whereas if the Republic 
be taken as a whole, as opposed to the Eastern Seaboard, which 
is the only America our Press recognizes, Mr. Wilson has been a 
faithful interpreter of popular sentiment throughout the war. 
The one operative desire from San Francisco to New York has 
been to keep out of the war, for the very reason that a certain 
German clique wish to bring themin. To the stay-at-home Ameri- 
cans—who immensely outnumber the travelled Americans we 
meet—Europe is inhabited by “ Dagos” who are now con- 
veniently cutting one another’s throats in order that the com- 
mercial hegemony of the world may cross the Atlantic for all 
time. For many years the practical Yankee has been anticipating 
this happy consummation. Peace at any price has consequently 
become an obsession throughout “the pivotal States” which 
tule the roost, and we shall refuse to believe that America is in 
the war until the first shot has been fired. It might be indis- 
creet to speak so frankly—as Americans cherish their little 
hypocrisies even more than we cherish ours—were it not that 
there is a decided disadvantage to the Allied cause from their 
coming in. 


One of the few British newspapers that ever prints anything 
that is not abject nonsense about America is the Manchester 
Guardian, which is all the more curious because our 
contemporary regards Lord Bryce as among the 
greatest of living men, as our only diplomatist, 
and the authority on the United States; as a matter of fact no 
man has done more to mislead us about American affairs, while 
he has unwittingly contributed to mislead America about us. 
He is the Haldane of the Atlantic and we were horrified to hear 
of a recent intrigue to displace our admirable ambassador in 
Washington—Sir Cecil Spring Rice—to whom both Governments 
are under deep obligations, although he does not advertise—and 
because he does not advertise—in favour of Lord Bryce. This per- 
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formance would have been worthy of our Foreign Office, which 
has never begun to understand the U.S.A., and probably never 
will. A ‘‘ Correspondent lately in America” observes in the 
Manchester Guardian of April 20: 


To the British public and the French the restraint and caution 
and seeming weakness of Mr. Wilson and his Cabinet have been 
and are inexplicable. They recall, without going further back, 
the days of Cleveland and Roosevelt, and wonder what has come 
over America that it should to-day be the most long-suffering 
of nations, instead of, as once it was, the most easily irritated 
and roused. They mark the quotations from American papers ; 
are aware of the overwhelming sympathy of Anglo-Saxon America 
with the Allies; they read, with deep gratitude and without 
much surprise, the ringing manifesto signed by 500 leading 
citizens of the Republic just published in England; they hear 
of great demonstrations organized in the Atlantic coast cities by 
the American Rights Association, with impassioned speeches by 
university professors and prominent lawyers and _ politicians 
demanding immediate action on the side of the Allies. And they 
are tempted to infer that, after all, there can be no exaggeration 
worth mentioning in Mr. Roosevelt’s abuse of the President. 
If this is America, they conclude, her right place is in the battle- 
line, and-:some of them are tempted to add that one thing alone 
has kept her out—the self-interest of American business. 


The writer scouts the theory, which we confess to sharing, that 
the Almighty Dollar has counted for a good deal. Rather are we 
confronted by “the baffling complex of American geography, 
politics, and society.” ‘“‘German America” is the President’s 
most obvious difficulty, but great as that is, it is only one difficulty 
among several ; the German population it is now clear has never 
been entirely Americanized. “It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the force of the opposition which the German-Americans would 
be able to organize in the event of a rupture with Berlin, through 
the influence of the German financial houses, the compact German 
communities of the large cities, the control exercised by their 
wealthy leaders over political associations and organs of opinion, 
and the complications arising from the presence in the States of 
large bodies of Austro-Hungarian subjects, many of whom are 
not now actively sympathetic with the Central Empires, but the 
whole of whom, in the event of war, would be driven more or less 
completely into the opposite camp.” 
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Wuy do British newspapers in their crass speculations on 
Presidential policy habitually ignore dominant facts? Many 
Americans believe rightly or wrongly that war 
with Germany would provoke civil war in many 
States. We are not competent to form an opinion, 
but this anxiety has been an undoubted element in American 
policy which it were folly to obscure. The Manchester Guardian 
correspondent mentions another pro-German factor in the shape 
of Russophobia which has been persistently stoked up by the 
International Jew there as elsewhere. He omits, however, the 
infinitely greater influence of Anglophobia, which is ingrained in 
many sections of the community besides the Germans and the 
Irish—probably the majority—as we should speedily discover 
if British diplomats permitted themselves the liberties of the 
Bernstorffis, the Dernburgs, the Papens, etc., who have openly 
organized an Imperium in Imperio—have intrigued, campaigned, 
plotted, and, indeed, levied war upon the American Government 
and nation. We are told what is true, though consideration for 
American susceptibilities has prevented its being said, ““ What the 
war has done, among other things, for the United States is to reveal’ 
the fact that she is far less of a nation than she herself assumed. Of 
this fact, at any rate, President Wilson has had overwhelming 
evidence at every stage of the war, and because of it his task is 
infinitely harder than that of any sovereign or Prime Minister 
in Europe.” His “ neutrality ” has been denounced on one side 
as “‘a series of surrenders to Germany,” and on the other as 
“ disgraceful truckling to the Allies.” 

While the conservative East would have cheered him on 
if he had struck in for the Allies after the Lusitania, the 
cotton States, the shipping interests, and the remnant of irre- 
concilable Irish would have been rejoiced by the maintenance 
of the stiffest possible attitude towards England over the embargo, 
the Orders in Council, the seizure of ships, and the practices of 
the prize courts. At the same time the wide region which still 
finds in Mr. Bryan the voice of the real America was there to vote 
the President down. Nor is this the full tale of the President’s 
embarrassments. The boom of Mr. Roosevelt’s attack is never 
long silent ; the intrigues in Congress are incessant ; the Mexican 
issue has been growing ever more acute, and during the past 


year the Preparedness campaign has been organized throughout 
the Union. .. . 
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The President’s opponents, even in his own party, are numerous 
and entirely without mercy. Above everything else they want 
a change of Government ; they are looking and working simply 
for his overthrow, and the language they commonly employ in 
regard to his personality and policy is, to an English ear, like 
nothing so much as the language which in the days before the 
war Tory England habitually used in relation to Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


We should be more inclined to say that many patriotic 
Americans feel about Mr. Wilson what patriotic Englishmen feel 
about Mr. Asquith, viz. that he is inadequate to a great crisis. 
The Manchester Guardian writer thus concludes his suggestive 
diagnosis : 

Should Germany refuse compliance with the full demands 
that are to be the last word from Washington, Mr. Wilson’s 
ordeal will be fiercer still. Every one of the speeches delivered 
during his Middle Western tour of February contained an inti- 
mation of his conviction that neutrality could not be maintained 
beyond a certain point—a point, one would say, always clearly 
envisaged in his own mind. Has the United States touched 
that point now ? 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the Prime Minister : 


a ; Privy Purse Office, 
ng “ea Buckingham Palace, 8.W. 
Example 31st March, 1916. 


Srr,—I have received the King’s command to inform you that 
His Majesty has given instructions for the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds (£100,000) to be placed at the disposal of the 
Treasury. 

It is the King’s wish that this sum, which he gives in conse- 
quence of the war, should be applied in whatever manner is deemed 
best in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. E. G. Ponsonsy, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P., 
Prime Minister. 


There had been rumours that the King was anxious to give a lead 
to his Government and people by some conspicuous act of self- 
sacrifice, but there was alleged to be serious opposition to any 
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overt action on the part of politicians who regard precept as 
more potent than example. Happily, in this instance His Majesty’s 
wishes prevailed, and his truly kingly generosity has made a 
deep impression throughout the Empire. If the Sovereign only 
realized it, the Crown is our greatest institution. There are no 
limits to its influence for good at a crisis like this, when every one 
is yearning for the leadership that rarely comes. Although clever 
men devote themselves to preventing the Court from seeing 
things as they really are, the King must have been moved by 
the enthusiasm for his person which this splendid gift called forth 
everywhere. We see monarchs asserting themselves to the ad- 
vantage of their subjects in Russia, in Italy, in Belgium. We all 
desire to see King George asserting himself. It cannot be right 
that when the life of the nation and the Empire are at stake 
there should be no check on Wait-and-See Government. 


Ir was hoped, if not exactly expected, that upon the King’s 
gracious gift of practically the whole amount of His Majesty’s 
Privy Purse under the Act of 1910 we should 
have welcome, if tardy, announcements of simi- 
lar renunciation on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
several of whom, judging by their public exhortations, are 
seriously perturbed over public extravagance, which ultimately 
threatens a scarcity of “silver bullets” required to win 
the war. In fairness it must be recognized that some Ministers 
have set an admirable example, which shows that where there is a 
will there is a way. Thanks to Sir F. E. Smith and Sir George 
Cave, respectively Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, there 
is at last some abatement of the scandalous salaries and fees of 
the law officers, which culminated in the spacious days of Sir 
John Simon. We understand that Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon are both serving the country gratuitously—an example 
recently followed by Lord Newton, who refused any salary for his 
arduous work at the Foreign Office. Needless to say, it is not 
the money saved, though every little helps, to which we attach 
importance, but the spirit displayed by men in authority, some 
of whom have yet to convince the country that they are in earnest. 
It was presumably of this that Mr. Birrell—who is not one of the 
plutocrats of politics—was thinking when he advocated, and 
indeed foreshadowed, a general reduction of Ministerial salaries. 


What Next ? 
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Nothing has, however, been done in the interval—the movement 
is understood to have been squelched in 10 Downing Street—- 
though we had a farcical statement that Ministers would graciously 
consent to receive some proportion of their due in War Loan! 
Although Parliament declines to interest itself in this matter and 
Mr. Asquith became a hero with “the House” by his perfervid 
declaration, “I take my salary and I am going to continue taking 
it,’ the public remain keenly alive to it. If the Government 
were wise they would act before they are coerced. Attention 
is attracted by the office of Lord Chancellor, to which a 
salary of £10,000 a year is affixed with a pension of £5000 a year, 
which enables a succession of legal luminaries—including Lord 
Haldane—to quarter themselves for the term of their natural 
lives on the impoverished taxpayers. To-day the Woolsack 
costs an aggregate of £25,000 a year in salary and pensions. There 
is nothing to prevent a fresh Lord Chancellor being appointed 
once a week—with a pension of £5000 a year until death. 
It is believed that before long Lord Buckmaster may be 
persuaded to make way for some discredited colleague. All 
Ministerial salaries and pensions require overhauling. We 
cannot conceive why the Labour Party do not tackle a subject 
which should be congenial to them. The country could afford 
such luxuries in the palmy days of peace and progress, but, as 
Lord Haldane warns us, we shall become a very poor country. 
Mr. John Burns once declared that no man was worth more than 
£500 a year. Events have proved him right as regards many 
who receive £5000 a year. 


Tue public opinion of the Empire has gained a notable victory 
over the Imperial Government, which, while keenly regretting 
Mr. Hughes the recent illness of Mr. Hughes, the Australian 

7 Prime Minister, was evidently not over-anxious 
that this robust statesman, who knows his own mind and other 
people’s, and is not afraid to express both, should attend the 
Economic Conference of the Allies in Paris, at which Mr. Runciman 
and Mr. Bonar Law would respectively represent Wait, and See. 
When asked whether advantage would be taken of the Australian 
Premier’s visit to this country to secure his attendance at the 
Paris Conference Mr. Asquith replied, “ We shall be very glad to 
make use of the services of Mr. Hughes, whose illness the whole 
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country deplores. I understand that he has made arrangements 
to leave this country before the date of the Conference.’ (House 
of Commons, April 6.) Happily, by this time our distinguished 
visitor had sufficiently recovered to grasp the situation, and 
instantly issued a statement that the date of his departure “ had 
not yet been fixed.” Indignation was aroused by what was 
interpreted as the Home Government’s attempt to bow Mr. 
Hughes out of the country, but Mr. Asquith explained a few days 
later that his previous answer had been founded on a misunder- 
standing. In the interval “the Colonial Secretary has since 
been able to see Mr. Hughes, and has conveyed to him the cordial 
invitation of His Majesty’s Government that he should be one of 
the representatives of the Imperial Government at the approaching 
Conference. I sincerely hope that he will be able to accept the 
invitation.” All’s well that ends well. Our politicians would 
indeed be short-sighted to dispense with one of the very few 
parliamentarians to be found anywhere who is rowing his weight. 
It is no pleasure to any of us in the midst of a great war to criticize 
and attack “responsible statesmen,” and we rejoice at the great 
and deserved success of one of their number who is not only a 
lawyer and a Radical but also a Welshman. We cannot, however, 
repress our surprise that our own lawyer Welshman and Radical, 
Mr. Lloyd George, should have left all these excellent things to 
be said by Mr. Hughes, while it is equally surprising that a Minister 
from far Australia should have such a much better grip of the 
European situation and of the German danger than the Home 
Government. If any one wants a model speech for a leader of 
men we would commend him to Mr. Hughes’s address to the 
Labour Party at the House of Commons (April 19), which is a 
real contribution to our public life. It appeals equally to all 
classes and politics, indicates the general lines of a national 
policy, and is inspired and sustained by the temper that spells 
victory. 


THANKS in no small degree to the woeful mismanagement of 
British shipping, the German submarine campaign is arousing 
an anxiety we should have been spared had our 
Runcimen exercised a modicum of intelligence and 
foresight and prepared against a well-defined 
impending danger. The President of the Board of Trade has 
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less than the usual excuse of political bunglers, because the 
fortunes of his family are understood to be embarked in argosies, 
and he might have been expected to know something about his 
subject. Though understood to be a champion of Trade v. Victory, 
Mr. Runciman has allowed our shipping to be shamelessly squan- 
dered. Though posing as an economist, and as such alarmed at 
the expansion of the Army, he made no serious attempt to restrain 
the wild ardour of his colleagues for Side Shows, which greatly 
aggravated the shortage of ships, that would anyhow have been 
serious owing to the legitimate calls of the war upon our mercantile 
marine and the suspension of the German mercantile marine. As 
compared with such influences the submarine may be small, but 
it has to be reckoned with and provided against. During the last 
few weeks British and neutral ships, all unarmed, have been 
assassinated by these sea-murderers at the rate of about three a 
day, and if the enemy maintain this ratio, which he expects to 
increase, a sensible economic effect would be perceptible. It 
were surely wiser not to belittle this campaign, which we may 
rely on the Navy to cope with if our sailors are supplied with the 
wherewithal, as to which we are entirely in the dark. We confess 
to not being impressed by Sir Cyprian Bridge’s effort to attenuate 
the losses by submarines to a bare 5 per cent. of our total shipping, 
or by those wiseacres who would console us by demonstrating that 
at this rate it would take Germany twenty years to wipe out 
our mercantile marine. All such calculations are fallacious. 
Submarine operations are confined to the Narrow Seas, and at 
the time of writing are taking a substantial toll, representing a 
considerable percentage, of the traffic in these waters. There is 
no reason for panic, but there is every reason for looking the 
facts squarely in the face, as is done in the instructive article of 
our Naval Correspondent, which contains much food for serious 
reflection. 


Nor the least remarkable document produced by the war is Sir 
Charles Monro’s Dispatch giving an account of his stewardship 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force. To his rare moral courage in the 
face of formidable opposition we owe the evacua- 
tion of Gallipoli, which saved at least one hundred thousand men 
and untold humiliation. We can only realize the position at the 
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time he undertook the thankless task of “reporting,” on the 
recall of Sir Ian Hamilton—which was effected by pressure at the 
Back—by reference to this curious passage in General Hamilton’s 
Dispatch (published January 4): “On the 11th October your 
Lordship (Lord Kitchener) cabled asking me for an estimate of 
the losses which would be involved in an evacuation of the penin- 
sula. On the 12th October I replied in terms showing that such 
a step was to me unthinkable. On the 16th October I received a 
cable recalling me to London for the reason, as I was informed 
by your Lordship on my arrival, that His Majesty’s Government 
desired a fresh, unbiased opinion from a responsible commander 
upon the question of early evacuation.” The choice of General 
Monro proved singularly fortunate, though those who made 
the appointment scarcely realized its consequences. The 
Cabinet was up to its neck in the Dardanelles, several con- 
spicuous Ministers besides Mr. Winston Churchill being Gallipoli 
mad, while the head of the Government believed that it could 
not survive evacuation. Our Wait-and-Sees either expected that 
General Monro would say ditto to Sir Ian Hamilton or that he 
would set forth the pros and cons in such form as to enable Downing 
Street to procrastinate. The new Commander-in-Chief - took 
over on October 28. On October 20 he was in London re- 
ceiving instructions from Lord Kitchener to proceed to his 
post, his duties on arrival being (a) to report on the military 
situation on the Gallipoli Peninsula, (b) to express an opinion 
whether on purely military grounds the peninsula should be 
evacuated or another attempt made to carry it, (c) the number 
of troops that would be required—(1) that is, to carry the penin- 
sula, (2) to keep the Straits open, and (3) to take Constantinople. 


WeE may be sure that our Dardanelles maniacs at the time 
made desperate efforts to ‘“nobble” General Monro and 
“Every pos- his Staff before they proceeded eastwards, com- 
sible military pletely misreading their men. Two days after 
defect ” arriving at _Imbros he proceeded to the peninsula 
to examine the ground, recording his impressions in as pungent 
a passage as has ever appeared in any published Dispatch. 


The positions occupied by our troops presented a military 
situation unique in history. The mere fringe of the coast-line 
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had been secured. The beaches and piers upon which they 
depended for all requirements in personnel and material were 
exposed to registered and observed artillery-fire. Our entrench- 
ments were dominated almost throughout by the Turks. The 
possible artillery positions were insufficient and defective. The 
force, in short, held a line possessing every possible military 
defect. The position was without depth, the communications 
were insecure and dependent on the weather. No means existed 
for the concealment and deployment of fresh troops destined for 
the offensive —whilst the Turks enjoyed full powers of observation, 
abundant artillery positions, and they had been given the time 
to supplement the natural advantages which the position presented 
by all the devices at the disposal of the field engineer. 


General Monro was impressed by another factor, namely, that 
the troops on the peninsula “had suffered much from various 
causes. (a) It was not in the first place possible to withdraw 
them from the shell-swept area, as is done when necessary in 
France, for every corner on the peninsula is exposed to hostile 
fire. (b) They were much enervated from the diseases which 
are endemic in that part of Europe in the summer. (c) In conse- 
quence of losses which they had suffered in earlier battles, there 
was a grave dearth of officers competent to take command of men.” 
Moreover, (d) to maintain the numbers needed to hold the Front, 
Territorial Divisions had been mixed up with Yeomanry and 
mounted brigades—makeshifts not conducive to efficiency. “ Other 
arguments, irrefutable in their conclusions, convinced me that a 
complete evacuation was the only wise course to pursue.” It 
was obvious, for instance, that the Turks could hold us in front 
with a small force and prosecute their designs on Bagdad or Egypt 
or both, while any advance from our position “could not be 
regarded as a reasonable military operation” ; while even had 
we been able to move, “our position would not have been 
ameliorated to any marked degree, and an advance on 
Constantinople was quite out of the question.’ 


StincE we could not achieve anything in Gallipoli, “the 
appalling cost to the nation involved, in consequence of embarking 
ABombshell °2 22 overseas expedition with no base available 
for the rapid transit of stores, supplies, and per- 
sonnel, made it urgent that we should divert the troops locked 
up on the peninsula to a more useful theatre.” As the General 
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“could see no military advantage in our continued occupation 
of positions on the peninsula, I telegraphed to your Lordship that in 
my opinion the evacuation of the peninsula should be taken in hand” 
(our italics). This telegram was doubtless the famous ‘“‘ Monro 
Report,” the nature of which was disclosed by Lord Ribblesdale 
in the House of Lords. It must have been a veritable bombshell 
in Downing Street, and it is an open secret that it was the 
causa causans of the “ panic of November 5,’ when we had the 
scare about Lord Kitchener’s resignation, which there can be 
no harm in now saying was founded on fact to this extent, namely, 
that his colleagues imagined that by persuading him to go east- 
wards and reverse General Monro’s verdict they would kill two 
birds with one stone by dissociating themselves from responsibility 
for whatever might happen in the Dardanelles and restore the 
War Office to politics by appointing Lord Haldane or another 
War Minister. The Prime Minister took over temporarily, 
but the pretty little plot was defeated. Colleagues have to 
get up early in the morning to outwit Lord Kitchener, 
who, realizing what was in the wind, took the precaution of 
carrying the Seals of the Secretaryship of State for War with 
him on his little tour, thus frustrating all amiable -inten- 
tions. The reception of General Monro’s Report was hardly 
encouraging to its author, as we learn from his Dispatch, which 
confirms a rumour prevalent at the time that Sir Charles was 
temporarily dégomméd for his unpalatable advice. There can 
be no other meaning to this sentence: “ Whilst in Egypt I 
was ordered by a telegram from the War Office to take command 
of the troops at Salonica. The purport of this telegram was subse- 
quently cancelled by your Lordship on your arrival at Mudros, 
and I was then ordered to assume command of the forces in the 
Mediterranean, east of Malta, and exclusive of Egypt.” In other 
words, the Government was so angry that the General was deprived 
of his command of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
relegated to obscurity at Salonica, where we had approximately 
one Division. This is how a generous Government treats a cap- 
able soldier who tries to save them and the country from grave 
disaster! It is an open secret that Lord Kitchener, who makes 
no pretensions to infallibility, was among the convinced partisans 
of our remaining in the Dardanelles and strongly opposed 
evacuation. But he is big enough to change his mind, and, 
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as we learn from this Dispatch, when he arrived at Mudros 
he realized the wisdom of the Monro Report and restored Sir 
Charles to his full command. 


WE wish we had space to do justice to the subsequent operations 
narrated by General Monro, which are likely to remain for all time 
the classic instance of efficient evacuation. First of 
all Anzac and Suvla were substantially cleared be- 
tween December 10 and 18 under General Birdwood, who executed 
his orders “ with a skill and promptitude which is a characteristic 
of all that he undertakes,” the movement being completed on the 
critical night of December 19-20. The final arrangements were 
most ingenious and completely successful in misleading the enemy, 
who had no idea what was in the wind, although the bulk of our 
forces had already gone. For once we had luck in the Dardanelles, 
Providence feeling that our troops had suffered sufficiently. “ The 
night was perfectly calm with a slight haze over the moon, an 
additional stroke of good luck, as there was a full moon on that 
night. Soon after dark the covering ships were all in position, 
and the final withdrawal began. At 1.30 a.m. the withdrawal 
of the rear parties commenced from the front trenches at Suvla 
and the left of Anzac. Those on the right of Anzac, who were 
nearer the beach, remained in position until 2 a.m. By 5.30 a.m. 
the last man had quitted the trenches.” At Anzac four 18- 
pounders, two 5-in. howitzers, one 4°7 naval gun, one anti-air- 
craft and two 3-pounder Hotchkiss guns were left, but destroyed. 
Otherwise the enemy only secured fifty-six mules. “ At Suvla 
every gun, vehicle, and animal was embarked, and all that remained 
was a small stock of supplies, which were burnt.” Then followed 
the problem of Helles, from which a considerable portion of 
the French force had been withdrawn early in December. On 
December 28 Lord Kitchener ordered its evacuation, which was 
carried out on the same lines as that of Suvla and Anzac. General 
Birdwood had “in anticipation . . . made such complete and 
far-seeing arrangements that he was able to proceed without delay 
to the issue of the comprehensive orders which the consummation 
of such a delicate operation in war requires.” But it was delayed 
by very bad weather and completed on January 8 with the same 
success as at Anzac and Suvla. “ At 3.30 a.m. the evacuation 
was complete, and abandoned heaps of stores and supplies were 
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successfully set on fire by time-fuses after the last man had 
embarked. Two magazines of ammunition and explosives were 
also successfully blown up at 4 a.m. These conflagrations were 
apparently the first intimation received by the Turks that we had 
withdrawn. Red lights were immediately discharged from the 
enemy’s trenches, and heavy artillery fire opened on our trenches 
and beaches. This shelling was maintained until about 6.30 a.m.” 
Only fourteen unserviceable 15-pounders, one 6-in. Mark VII 
gun, and six old French heavy guns, all previously blown up, 
were left behind, besides some five hundred animals—and a 
quantity of stores, materials, and supplies, which were burnt. 


THE entire evacuation of the peninsula had now been completed. 
It demanded for its successful realization two important military 
The Guilt essentials—namely, good luck and skilled, disci- 

plined organization—and they were both forth- 
coming to a marked degree at the hour needed. Our luck was 
in the ascendant by the marvellous spell of calm weather which 
prevailed. But we were able to turn to the fullest advantage 
these accidents of fortune. Lieut.-General Sir W. Birdwood and 
his corps commanders elaborated and prepared the orders in 
reference to the evacuation with a skill, competence, and courage 
which could not have been surpassed, and we had a further stroke 
of good fortune in being associated with Vice-Admiral Sir J. 
de Robeck, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral Wemyss, and a body of naval 
officers whose work remained throughout this anxious period at 
that standard of accuracy and professional ability which is beyond 
the power of criticism or cavil. 


General Monro is deservedly generous in praise of other men, but 
it is only fair to remember that but for his clear and steadfast 
judgment of a peculiarly difficult situation at a peculiarly difficult 
time we should never have evacuated the Dardanelles, and by 
this time practically the entire force would have wasted away 
and any other reinforcements that might have been dribbled out. 
There has been considerable discussion, which cannot fail to be 
stimulated now that we know the conditions prevailing last 
October, as to the authorship of this Side Show. The controversy 
was set at rest by Mr. Asquith’s avowal in the House of Commons 
(November 2, 1915) : 


I take my full share of the responsibility for the initiation of 
that operation—my full share. . . . If anybody is responsible for 
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the initiation of this enterprise in the Dardanelles, nobody is more 
responsible than I. 


On Anzac Day (April 25) when all London, headed by the 
King and Queen, turned out to commemorate an heroic enterprise, 
there were other, happier, sadder, more solemn thoughts, when 
homage was paid to our noble dead who have left us the legacy 
of an imperishable inspiration to which the living must try and 
live up. 


At the moment of going to press comes news, partly comic, partly 
serious, of several minor manifestations of “ frightfulness ” about 


which we cannot, however, speak very confidently, 
Easter “ Fright- P y y 


pe as official communiqués occasionally disclose what 
fulness ‘ : 
might be concealed and conceal what might be 
disclosed. Easter has been signalized in four ways by the 
enemy. First, we have had an abortive “raid” of German 
battle cruisers at Lowestoft, which was doubtless in the nature 
of a “feeler,’ marked by much discretion and little damage. 
Secondly, the Germans, having grown weary of his rodomontade, 


tried to deposit the notorious Casement on the Irish coast with 
a cohort of Germans and a consignment of arms. He was captured 
with his brother braves and should by this time have been shot 
or hung. The Government’s treatment of this criminal will be 
a test question. The third episode was more serious, and may 
be regarded as the inevitable consequence of Wait-and-Seeism in 
Ireland. An unspecified number of Sinn Feiners, acting pre- 
sumably in conjunction with Casement, have “risen” and 
captured various strategic points in Dublin, including the Post 
Office. On balance more good than harm should accrue from 
this affair provided—admittedly a large proviso—the Government 
behave with a modicum of common sense, which in this case 
means firmness. The chief argument for losing the war by 
retaining Mr. Asquith at 10 Downing Street is his boundless 
influence across St. George’s Channel, which we now see to be 
on a par with his prestige elsewhere. The fourth form of 
“ frightfulness’’ was another Zeppelin visitation which did not 
even scare. 


THE WAR ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


[This article, which bears a semi-official character, is founded 
upon information placed at the writer's disposal for the benefit 
of the readers of the NATIONAL REVIEW by the courtesy of the 
Italian General Staff. By the same consideration we are per- 
mitted to reproduce the official Military maps not hitherto 
published in this country.] 


THERE are many in this country—sincere friends and warm 
admirers of Italy—who, if some morning they happen to miss 
General Cadorna’s bulletin, are inclined to believe that Italy 
has almost ceased fighting on her front, or that the Italian campaign 
is, after all, of secondary importance in the European War, or 
even that the Italians have given up all hope of attaining the 
ends they had expected in this war: the accomplishment of their 
Risorgimento and the establishment of their vital strategic 
frontiers on the Alps and the Adriatic. This ignorance, the 
reasons of which we shall not try to discover here, has more 
than once been used to discredit Italy among the Allies. 

The neutralist party in Italy before last May had tried to 
dissuade the Salandra Government from intervening, advancing 
as an argument the fact that the then Italo-Austrian frontier, 
which Italy had been obliged to accept in 1866, was of such a 
nature that, fifteen days after war had been declared, Austrian 
troops would have reached Venice and Milan. Of this possi- 
bility the friends of Italy seem to have taken little notice, even 
in this country. But the Government and the people of Italy 
knew that the war they had, almost unanimously, decided upon 
at the beginning of last May, might hazard Italy’s very national 
integrity. On the other hand, the moment chosen was far from 
favourable, owing to the repeated Russian defeats. The Italian 
Government and the People, however, did not hesitate. The 
cause for which they were going to fight, which was the cause of 
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Western civilization and European freedom, even more than that 
of their own national claims, appeared to them all the more 
worth fighting for, on account of the risk it involved. 

General Cadorna’s well-thought-out strategy and the prowess 
of the Italian armies completely changed, within the first few 
weeks of the war, the configuration of the Italian frontier, from 
the Tonale Pass to Monfalcone; and the interventionists may, 
to-day, be proud of having scored a victory which practically 
excludes the possibility of any future invasion of Italy by Austrian 
troops. The Austrians were, at the time, so confident that 
the task which lay before their armies—owing to the geographi- 
cal situation and to the long preparations which, even in time of 
peace, had been carried on for an Italian campaign—would be 
an easy one, that they promptly believed General von Hoetzen- 
dorf’s report, published in the early days of the war, that Venice 
was in flames, and that Milan had once more been occupied 
by Francis Joseph’s troops. 

Apart from this consideration, which, however, is of great 
importance to Italy, who, before May 23, had all her frontier gates 
open to the enemy as well as to her Allies, one should remember 
that Italy is the only one of the Great Powers now at war—with 
the exception of Great Britain—who has kept her territory clear 
of the enemy. This fact has led many people in this country 
and elsewhere to express considerable surprise that the Italian 
army should not be advancing more rapidly towards Trento 
and Trieste. It would be easy to answer these objections by 
pointing out that, since the beginning of the war, nearly each day 
has been marked by an advance of the Italian army on some point 
or other of a front stretching for over 500 miles. Such an advance 
must, of necessity, be slow and small, but it acquires importance 
from the fact that it has been steadily carried on for many months. 
The general result of the Italian campaign compares very favour- 
ably with that obtained by the Allied armies on the Western 
front, especially if one considers the peculiar difficulties which 
the Italian army has had to cope with. 

I.—The difficulties which oppose a livelier offensive along the 
Austrian front can be summarized as follows : 

(1) The great extension of the front line, which stretches for 
over 500 miles, from the Tonale Pass to the sea. 
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(2) The mountainous character of the theatre of the military 
operations. 

(3) The strongly fortified system of defences of a permanent 
character, carefully planned, and carried out by the enemy during 
the long period of peace which followed after the war of 1866, 
and the not less formidable, if less permanent one, prepared by 
the enemy since August 1914. 

(4) The peculiar character of the Austro-Italian frontier line, 
which was wholly advantageous to Austria, and, especially in 
the salient formed by the Trentino, represented a permanent 
menace to an Italian army operating on the Isonzo front. 

The Italian General Staff, after having duly estimated all 
these difficulties, desiring to collaborate as rapidly and effectually 
as possible with the Allies, all the more as, at that moment, 
the Russians were being forced to retire before their enemy’s 
armies—decided to undertake a series of offensive operations 
which should strike rapidly and energetically against the Isonzo 
line. The nature of the Austro-Italian frontier in the Trentino 
and Alto Adige necessitated, however, the carrying out of an 
attack on the Austrian positions in this section, in order to secure 
some of the most important of them, and to counteract as far as 
possible the disadvantages accruing from this dangerous frontier 
line. This became all the more imperative, in zones like those 
of the Plateaux, and of the Cordevole, Ansiei, Padola Valleys, 
where it seemed more probable that the Austrians might attempt 
to break through into Italy, and where they occupied strategic 
positions of the utmost value. In this zone the operations aimed 
at outflanking the enemy and paralysing his offensive, a task 
rendered all the more difficult by the character of the ground 
to be conquered. 

No sooner was war declared than the Italian batteries opened 
fire upon the enemy’s fortifications on the Plateaux, while the 
infantry forced back from the frontier the advanced Austrian 
lines, and considerably bettered the line of front. The following 
positions were taken between the end of May and the beginning 
of July: The greater portion of the right side of the Daone 
Valley, the line T. Giulis, Cima Spessa, Monte Altissimo, Ala, 
Zugna Torta, Valmorbia, Monte Maggio, extending from the 
River Chiese to the River Brenta; the conca of Tesino in the 
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valley of the Brenta; and the conca of Cortina d’Ampezzo in 
the Boite Valley. These important positions were immediately 
strengthened against the enemy’s attacks, all of which were 
repulsed. 

In the Cadore, after a preparatory bombardment, the offensive 
was begun through the high-lying valleys stretching from the 
Cordevole to the Padola. This attack, which was carried out 
from July 7 to 27 last, permitted the Italian troops gaining a 
stronghold of the rocky heights of the Tofana, and occupying the 
Col dei Bois, the summit of the Falzarego, and those ridges 
reaching from the Col di Lana to Agai and Pieve di Livinallongo. 

During the month of August some minor operations were 
undertaken on the Tonale, which were essentially of a defensive 
nature, and an attack was begun against the line from Vezzena to 
Basson, on the Plateaux. Some of the enemy redoubts were 
. stormed, and important strategic positions occupied in the Tonezza 
sector. In the Sugana Valley, the line from Armentera to Cima 
Cista was held. 

During the month of August, in Cadore, the offensive was 
resumed along the valleys of the Cordevole, Landro, and Sexten. 
But the most important gains were on the Col di Lana. Several 
earthworks, trenches, and redoubts on the ridges of the Monte 
Cristallo group, and in the valleys of the Rienza and the Popena 
were taken. The Cima Undici, a well-known peak and a long- 
disputed landmark of the ancient frontier line, which towers 
over the Padola Valley, was stormed, while in the Sexten 
Valley the slopes of the Croda Rossa and the Seikofl were 
reached. 

To those unacquainted with the obstacles offered by this 
almost impassable mountainous region, the progress made may 
seem small. The strategic value of the positions occupied by the 
Austrian troops and their formidable system of defences, coupled 
with the immense difficulties which must be overcome in order 
to keep the advancing armies supplied with ammunition and 
supplies, and, lastly, the constant bad weather which greatly 
hindered and endangered the operations, show up the Italian 
advance in its proper light. Those, in fact, who have had the 
possibility of watching the campaign at close quarters are 
unanimous in their admiration for the thoroughness, skill, and 
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important results achieved by the Italian army even in this small 
portion of their front. 

In the month of September a new offensive action was 
undertaken on the Plateaux. The strongly fortified positions 
on Monte Coston were taken by storm, while, at the same time, a 
slight advance was made on the Plant-Durer line. 

II. THz Operations In Carnia.—The offensive operations 
in Carnia had as their main object the securing of the most 
important passes in the High Degana, Chiazzo, Raccolana, and 
Dogna Valleys. This important line of defence was occupied 
by a series of brilliant actions. Having strongly fortified them- 
selves, the Italians limited themselves to the defensive, and re- 
pulsed the constant, insistent, and violent attacks of the enemy. 

In that sector in which the enemy occupied the powerful forts 
and earthworks round Malborghetto, Predil, and Plezzo, the 
Italian artillery kept up a vigorous bombardment, and succeeded 
soon in silencing and destroying them by the accuracy of their 
shots. During the month of August and September other troops 
as well took part in the advance operations in the Conca di Plezzo. 

III. OpERATIONS ON THE LINE oF THE RiIvER Isonzo.— 
On the Isonzo front the Italian advance proceeded regularly, 
but was marked by periods of greater and lesser activity, and 
followed by others of comparative rest. These operations may 
conveniently be divided into four periods, corresponding each to 
a group of actions which have played a notable part on the progress 
of the campaign, viz.: (a) First period: preliminary operations 
from May 24 toJune4. (b) Second period: the crossing of the 
Isonzo, from June 5 to June 22. (c) Third period : the occupying 
of the Carso ridges, and the attack on the bridge-heads of Gorizia 
and Tolmino, from June 22 to July 17. (d) Fourth period: the 
extending of the Carso front and operations on the High Isonzo, 
from July 18 to the middle of October. With the latter opera- 
tions the first period of the Italian offensive ends. 

(2) On May 24 the Italian troops crossed the frontier, occupying 
the right bank of the Isonzo, the bridge-heads of Tolmino and 
Gorizia excepted, while on the left bank the southern slopes of 
the Monte Nero were occupied. The rapidity of the movements 
were much hampered by the torrential rains and the floods, 
which several times delayed the advance. 
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(6) The operations connected with the crossing of the Isonzo 
commenced on June 5. In spite of the strong opposition offered 
by the enemy, large units succeeded in crossing the river on the 
military bridges built, destroyed, and rebuilt, under a murderous 
fire. At the same time other troops attacked and took 
Monfalcone and Gradisca after much severe fighting. 

In the Gorizia sector, Monte Fortin was taken by storm, and 
the Podgora and the Monte Sabotino were attacked. The fighting 
here was of a most violent character. 

On the Middle Isonzo the Italian troops pierced the Austrian 
lines on the left bank and occupied the bridge-head of Plava, 
an important position which they extended and strongly fortified, 
by means of a series of brilliant, no less than arduous, operations. 

The successful attacks which were delivered against the Monte 
Nero put them in possession of all the central part of that 
mountain, as well as of some of the more important spurs of the 
Sleme and the Mrzli, which dominate Tolmino. 

(c) After a firm hold had been secured upon the left bank of 
the Isonzo it became necessary to complete the occupation of 
the right bank. This was accomplished by wresting the bridge- 
heads of Gorizia and Tolmino from the enemy, and by getting 
a firm hold on the Carso plateau, which dominates Gorizia and 
the plain of the Lower Isonzo. These operations were resumed 
on June 23. Before beginning the frontal attack against the 
hills of Santa Lucia and Santa Maria it was found necessary to 
strengthen the positions previously occupied on the Monte Nero, 
the southern slopes of which dominate Tolmino. Contemporary 
to the attack on Gorizia, operations were actively carried on in 
order to extend the hold on the bridge-head at Plava, which 
led to the occupation of the slopes of the Globna and the Kuk, 
“quota 383.” The attacks against the Sabotino, Podgora, and 
Calvario were resumed, and some parts of their slopes occupied. 

Other important successes were also scored on the Carso 
itself, and the ridge from Sagrado to Monfalcone was firmly 
secured. 

(d) On July 18 the Italians renewed their activity all along 
this front. After a series of violent attacks they got possession 
of the slopes of Monte San Michele and of the line of heights 
which reaches from the Monte Sei Busi to the south-eastern side 
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of the Bosco Cappuccio to the east of Castello Nuovo. The fierce 
counter-attacks made by the enemy were successfully repulsed. 

After this intense activity, military operations on the Lower 
Isonzo, about the middle of August, acquired a more methodical 
and steady character. On the other hand, those on the Middle 
and Higher Isonzo became more active, and a large part of the 
Santa Lucia and Santa Maria hills was occupied. Some consider- 
able progress was also made on the Sleme and Vodil spurs of the 
Monte Nero. 

In the Conca di Plezzo the Italian advance reached the line 
which, including Plezzo itself, stretches from the foot of Monte 
Rombon to the slopes of the Javorcek. Demonstrative actions 
in the Seisera and Seebach Valleys had the desired effect of at- 
tracting considerable sections of the enemy’s forces. At the same 
time the Italian guns heavily damaged Fort Hermann. 

IV. SeconD PERIOD OF OPERATIONS EXTENDING FROM THE 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER UNTIL THE END oF NovemBer.—On the 
night of October 13 a new offensive was begun in the Tirolo- 
Trentino and in Carnia, and some actions took place in the Ledro 

Valley. It put the Italian troops in possession, in about a month’s 
time, of all the right side of the Daone Valley. At the same time 

Cima Palone in the Chiese Valley was conquered, and-the Ledro 
Valley, with the Conca di Bezzecca, the territory stretching south 
of the Loppio plain (to the south of the Nago-Mori line), the village 
of Marco, and the slopes of the Zugna Torta, which dominate 
Rovereto. About the beginning of December the Mount Vies, 
north-west of the Conca di Bezzecca, was occupied. 

In the meanwhile a simultaneous action was directed towards 
different parts of the Tonale zone, and a thrust was made against 
the Plant-Durer front in the Plateaux zone. Monte Setole and 
Col di San Giovanni, in the Brenta sector, were occupied. 

Decisive operations were undertaken in the Alto Cordevole, 
and demonstrations were made in other valleys of the Cadore 
under the most difficult climatic conditions. 

The Austrian entrenchments on the Col di Lana, in the 
Cordevole Valley, were very formidable. These were stormed 
by the Italian troops, after a vigorous siege, as well as the slopes 
descending from the Sasso di Mezzodi to Ornella. The Italian 
offensive in Carnia was characterized by artillery duels and 
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infantry attacks in the Pontebba, Seebach, and Seisera Valleys, 
which led to the destruction of the enemy’s defences. 

V. THE OPERATIONS ON THE HicH anp MIDDLE Isonzo.— 
On October 18 an intermittent artillery fire was directed against 
the Austrian positions all along the Isonzo front. In the intervals 
the infantry made some demonstrative actions, and tried to cut 
a way through the barbed-wire entanglements. The Italian 
offensive on the Isonzo can be summarized as follows : 

(a) Operations of minor importance in the Conca di Plezzo 
and on the Monte Nero, during which it was possible to occupy 
a greater part of the Mrzli and Vodil ranges. 

(b) The attack against the bridge-head at Tolmino, and the 
advance on the Santa Maria and Santa Lucia hills. 

(c) Operations connected with the extending and strengthening 
of the bridge-head at Plava, which culminated in the taking of 
Zagora. 

(d) The attack against the north-western heights of Gorizia, 
along a line stretching from the Monte Sabotino to Lucinico. 

(e) The general advance on the Carso. The fighting was 
fiercest in the latter two zones, for there the enemy had prepared 
a very elaborate system of defence, and opposed the most 
desperate resistance to the advance. Moreover, the bad weather 
rendered operations of the utmost difficulty. The ground had 
to be conquered inch by inch, and immediately strengthened 
so as to permit the Italian troops to hold each new position thus 
acquired against the enemy’s constant and vigorous counter- 
attacks, heralded each time by a violent bombardment. Positions 
were taken, retaken, and recaptured. The Italian troops bore 
themselves with the utmost valour and heroism. 

The bombardment of the stronghold and strong strategic 
position of Gorizia by the Italian artillery, which succeeded in 
effectually preventing the Austrians from bringing up reinforce- 
ments and relieving their hard-pressed troops. Moreover, on 
account of its barracks and depots, and its position as General 
Head-quarters, Gorizia has always been the centre of the fiercest 
resistance on the part of the Austrian troops. 

The results achieved by the above-mentioned operations 
were the following : 

(1) In the mountainous zone north-west of Gorizia the Italians 
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reached a line extending from the “ quota 513” on the Sabotino, 
which crosses the Podgora ridge and includes the Monte Calvario, 
as far as the railway signal-box, situated on the southern slopes 
to the east of Lucinico. 

(2) On the Carso the ridges descending from the fourth peak 
of Monte San Michele to the Isonzo. This line on the San Michele 
stretches across the fourth peak, then descends between the 
third and fourth, and runs a few yards away from the houses 
at San Martino. The powerful group of trenches to the south- 
west of San Martino were stormed by the Italian troops, who 
named them “delle Frasche”’ (branches), “delle celle” (cells), 
“dei raggi ad ipsilon”’ (y-shaped rays). The occupation of the 
Monte Sei Busi was, in the meanwhile, considerably extended 
and fortified, and some progress was made along the Selz-Doberdo 
line, and in the little valley between the Rocca di Monfalcone 
and Monte Cosich. During this period of the Italian war, until 
the middle of December, 29,200 prisoners were taken, and 5 guns 
were captured, together with 65 machine-guns, 7 bomb-throwers, 
several thousand rifles, besides a very large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and other war material. 

VI.—This very dry and bare exposition of what the Italian 
army accomplished during the first seven months of war affords 
little else save the main geographical lines of the advance. From 
it one may not gain any adequate idea of the mountainous and 
seemingly impregnable character of the new line of frontier 
the Italians have carved and hewn away for themselves, from 
which they are now preparing, after long and patient preparations, 
for a thrust forward which shall crown General Cadorna’s troops’ 
heroic efforts with victory. 

This is not the place to record the individual achievements 
of the Italian soldier, nor is it for the writer to insist upon the 
great importance of the Italian offensive in the general progress 
of the European war. Future historians will note how much 
the beginning of the war and the result of the Battle of the Marne 
were affected by Italy’s declaration of neutrality in August 1914. 
This much may be said, however, namely, that the first Italian 
offensive of last May coincided with the retreat of the Russian 
armies, the second with the occupation of Serbia, and the third 


with the French army’s heroic resistance at Verdun. The exact 
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value, however, of much that has been accomplished by Italy 
in Albania and on the sea, and in aid of Serbia, still remains to be 
known. 

Each name in the long list of places above mentioned, though 
but a name to the outsider, is remembered with pride by the 
Italian people. This fact obliges one, however, to insist upon 
the enormous difficulties that Italy has had to cope with in her 
campaign, whether in the mountainous regions of the Trentino, 
or on the Isonzo, or again on the Carso. Each of these theatres 
has its own peculiar difficulties, which the Austrians have known 
skilfully how to use in order to oppose a series of natural and 
artificial barriers to the Italian advance. Nor would it be possible 
to compare the difficulties presented by each different zone of 
the war. In the Trentino the fighting took place upon heights 
ranging up to 10,000 and 12,000 feet. To allow of the heavy guns 
being hoisted up, in many cases, roads had to be cut in the living 
rock ; while the wounded often had to be lowered by means of 
ropes and sacks over steep precipices. Apart from these diffi- 
culties there were those deriving from the climatic conditions, 
such as avalanches and snow-drifts, which often blocked the 
advance up the higher lying valleys. 

The Carso, on the Isonzo line, which rises in a series of hills 
and rocky plateaux, has justly been compared to an immense 
amphitheatre, in which the plain of the Isonzo is the pit and the 
heights are the stage. The enemy is on the stage, and the task 
of the assailing party is to climb up on to it. There, as in the 
Trentino, the Austrians have taken advantage of even the smallest 
irregularity of the ground, and have cut trenches in the rock, 
and have turned the rugged heights into a fortress bristling with 
cannon, machine-guns, rifles, barbed-wire entanglements, pit- 
falls, man-traps, and every other device. To overcome these diffi- 
culties, and to occupy the Carso, is the task which the Italians have 
set themselves, a task which, even to the profane, seems little 
short of impossible, indeed almost foolhardy. Yet it is being 
slowly, but surely, done. To mention the Lower and Middle 
Isonzo alone, there are the summits of the Monte Santo, the 
Sabotino, and of the Penina, all strongly fortified and defended, 
which enfilade all the Italian positions from Oslavia to the 
Calvario. Farther north again, beyond Gorizia, lies the mysterious 
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forest of Tarnova, which covers one side of the Valley of Vipacco. 
To the east, beyond Peteano, along the ridge of Monte San Michele, 
rises the desolate undulating region of the Carso, reaching as far 
as Nabresina, in sight of Trieste. 

Much has been written now, as well as in the past, about 
this region, which the Austrian generals have rightly called 
“Hell,” since they have experienced the fire of the Italian 
batteries and the bayonet charges of the infantry. But no one 
who has not seen it, especially since the artillery bombardment 
has completely swept from it every isolated clump of grass, and 
that the firing, or the blood of the fallen, has given it a peculiar 
rusty colour, can have any idea of what itis: A grey, deserted, 
stretch of rock, furrowed by the rain, scorched by the sun, worn 
by the wind. The numerous small, hidden valleys (doline), 
which open out suddenly and unexpectedly, seem like small 
craters, each of which hide deep grottos and mysterious holes, 
Behind the high clumps of stones which accumulate in them 
the Austrians have placed quick-firing guns, and entrenched 
themselves so strongly that the conquest of each one means a 
hard-fought battle. In the grottos big guns have been placed, 
and the entrance closed with armour-plate, which hides the cannon 
as soon as it has fired. The character of the ground makes it 
almost impossible to locate these masked batteries, even by 
aviators. ‘ 

Such is the territory over which the Italian army is advancing 
on a line stretching for some hundred miles. That success will 
eventually crown these efforts has been proved by the steady 
progress made, due to General Cadorna’s strategy and to the 
heroism of his troops. When this may be the future will reveal, 
in whose mysterious womb lies the seed of a new glory and a new 
beauty to be shown the world. In the words of a French author, 
M. Jacques Bainville : 

“ L’Etat Italien est un des plus originaux, un des plus vigoreux, 
un des plus riches de l’avenir de l'Europe contemporaine. La 
guerre est survenue 4 l’un des moments les plus favorables de 
son évolution et de sa croissance. Ce moment, I’Italie a su le 
saisir et demain, croyons-nous, elle comptera dans le monde 
plus qu’elle ne comptait hier.” 


* * * 


A STUDY IN FALL AND RISE 


So many people have professed themselves interested in my 
little history * that I have some thoughts of carrying it further. 
We have already seen how the national policy of England was 
developed in the long struggle with “The Society of German 
Merchants of the Holy Roman Empire,” as the Hanseatic League 
ignorantly called itself. When we last saw the German cities 
they were “staggering and falling away” from one another, 
drifting with the rest of the Empire to the chasm of the Thirty 
Years War in which it and they were to be churned and shattered 
to pieces. This hard fate was neither ill-deserved nor unforeseen, 
for the commercial policy of the cities, being founded rather on 
trade than production, brought to Germany wealth of a sort, but 
neither strength nor unity. The German merchants financed the 
spice trade of Portugal, and the exploitation of the New World by 
Spain. They also imported vast quantities of English cloth into 
Germany. The gold thus easily got was easily spent. “ Extrava- 
gance in dress,” writes a contemporary, “ has impoverished the 
German nobility ; they desire to make the same show as the rich 
city merchants ; heretofore they were the leaders in fashion, and 
now they are unwilling that the wives and daughters of the 
merchants should excel theirs in costliness of apparel. But they 
cannot afford this, for they do not derive from their estates the 
twentieth part of what the merchants can earn by their 
business and usury... . I fear all this will bring much evil 
to Germany.”’ 

The fashions, we are told, underwent “a complete change 
every year.” In some respects they seem to have resembled our 
own, for Geiler von Kaiserberg exclaims: ‘“ Do you not see that 
there is no one without donkey ears on his head? .. . It is a 
scandal that the women wear hats with ears. . . . Do you not 
see that the women surround their heads with aureoles like the 

* The Germans in England, 1066-1598 (National Review, 6s. net). 
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saints in the churches? Their whole bodies are full of folly, under 
the belt, over the belt, inside and outside; their smocks are 
elegantly plaited, the name of their fashions is legion. At one 
moment sleeves are wide like those of monks, at another so tight 
that they can hardly be drawn on. The authorities ought to 
forbid the abominably short dresses which are worn.”’ 

The lower orders imitated their betters: “ The peasants and 
their wives are beginning to buy the most costly foreign goods, 
and to dress themselves in velvet and silk as if they belonged to 
the nobility.” 

There were official exhortations to “ good form in dress”’ but 
they did not succeed. Drinking, too, was a scandal, speculation 
and company promoting became the rage, and the prices of corn, 
meat, and wine rose in a way that caused unrest and socialism 
among the poor. Some proposed that prices should be reduced 
by law, others that goods should be held in common, and 
the Reformation gained ground largely because it promised 
everything to the working classes. 

In trade the guild system was falling to pieces and competition 
was taking its place: “ Everything is scamped ; every journey- 
man wants to be a master... they all aim at injuring one 
another ; the work is finished off in a hurry and with regard to 
outward appearance only; the purchasers, on their side, think 
only of cheapness and not of the quality of the goods.” * 

There was the same chaos in politics as in life: the letters of 
Charles V and his brother Ferdinand show that the Imperial 
Government could find no sure footing anywhere either among 
States or among classes. Reformers had advocated a tariff. At 
the Diet of Worms in 1521 it was proposed that “a general duty 
might be imposed on all wares that came from England, France, 
or Italy. . . . Such a duty, they said, would not fall heavily on 
the poor man.” + 

The Cities opposed the tariff strenuously. The fight was 
carried on from one Diet to another. At the Diet of Nuremberg 
in the following year the Towns denounced the general customs 
duty proposal as “utterly monstrous and calculated to ruin 


* History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, by Johannes Janssen 


(London, 1900), vol. ii, p. 4. 
+ Furstenberg’s Report to the Emperor quoted by Janssen (vol. iii, p. 167). 
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them.” In a fresh petition of grievances of February 2, 1523, 
they urged that it would be “the ruin of all trade and would 
provoke the people to fatal sedition; all artisans and good 
workmen would be driven by it into other countries and Germany 
would be utterly beggared.” The princes, who favoured the 
duty, replied that it would not fall heavily on the common people 
as food and raw materials were not to be taxed, but only luxuries 
and non-essentials. Moreover ‘“ other nations, as was well known, 
for the sake of the common good, had levied a similar, or even a 
higher tax on all articles of commerce, and trade and business 
had by no means diminished in consequence.” Besides the 
foreigner would pay: “. .. this customs duty only affected 
foreign countries, such as Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, England, 
whence the taxable goods were imported.” 

These familiar arguments, as my readers will not be surprised 
to learn, had no effect on the Free Traders of the Hanseatic 
League. For the Diet of Nuremberg of 1524 these medieval 
Cobdenites artfully organized their plan of campaign. They 
told Charles that “the duty would bring little profit to the 
Emperor for the money would easily be diverted from flowing 
into his exchequer.” But they had even more potent arguments. 
They bribed the Imperial Councillors. Thus the Imperial Coun- 
cillor Hannart was given 500 gulden and the good man promised 
the envoys “that he would be a favourable and ready advocate 
with the Emperor and the Estates in all the complaints of the 
towns, and would smooth down all prejudice and injustice.” 
They even went so far as to send a treasonable delegation to 
Francis I at Lyons, and behaved generally with that high regard 
for political morals and patriotism which we always expect to 
find in the Free Trader. 

The Emperor was much impressed by these arguments. He 
gave the envoys secretly to understand that “he looked with an 
eye of special favour on the Free Imperial Cities. . . . It was by 
no means his desire to countenance this customs duty and to let 
it come into effect.’ 

The truth was that Charles owed money to the Fuggers—the 
Rothschilds of those days—who, like most financiers, were good 
Free Traders. “Careless of what German weavers might suffer, 
the Fuggers, although they had originally made their fortunes out 
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of German weaving, bought cloth in England where it was cheap, 
and sold it in Germany where it was dear.” * 

Martin Luther, the Lloyd George of his day, laid all the blame 
of the economic distress upon the extravagance of the Church. 
The priests were blamed for everything. 


They cornered the pepper; they cornered the lard 
And blamed the Church that the times were hard. 


So wrote a contemporary German satirist. 

One social upheaval followed another. And as time went 
on things got so bad that even the Cities recognized the need for 
protecting German industries. They petitioned the Emperor to 
prohibit the exportation of German wool and to encourage the 
weaving industry in Germany. But the Guilds—the Trade 
Unions of those days—were by this time so intractable that 
they made industrial reform impossible. The evil had gone too 
far.t 

When people speak lightly of the chances of a revolution, let 
them consider the Thirty Years War and shudder. What the 
German Empire suffered in the long dissolution of those terrible 
years it is impossible for the human mind to conceive. Not only 
was the Empire churned and broken into fragments, but wealth 
fled as from the plague, industries and cities disappeared, great 


* The Strength of Nations, by J. W. Welsford, p. 91. 

t Welsford, ibid., p. 123, who relies upon M. Worms’ Histoire Commerciale de la 
Ligue Hanséatique. The passage in this latter book must be given: “Ils recom- 
mencérent donc leurs intrigues et leurs démarches, insistérent auprés de  Empereur 
pour qu’aucune laine ne sortit d’ Allemagne, s’efforcérent de multiplier les manufactures 
de draps fins dont cependant le développement n’était que trop entravé par les gilds ; 
s’arrétérent tour 4 tour aux resolutions les plus opposées et prouvérent clairement leur 
impuissance par leurs variations et leurs incertitudes mémes.” This passage refers 
to the period of 1604 and later, when English industries had secured a firm hold upon 
the German market. Thus, for example, Janssens (vol. xv, p. 15) says: “ The English 
cloths and English wool, the Hanse represented to the Imperial Estates in 1582, had 
become at least half as dear again, and of the 200,000 pieces which were exported by 
Englishmen three-quarters at least came to Germany; the German cloth-manufac- 
turers were reduced to such extremity that numbers of towns which had before counted 
many hundreds of cloth-workers and journeymen innumerable were now either entirely 
without master-workmen or else had very few, and these few were obliged to content 
themselves with making inferior cloth. At the fairs of Frankfort it was principally 
English cloth that was sold . . . there was now scarcely a single servant or peasant 
girl who did not have some of her wearing apparel made of English cloth.” The 
Germans made a half-hearted attempt at the Westminster Gazette’s policy of prohibi- 
tion; but, owing chiefly to the treachery of Hamburg, the Manchester of sixteenth- 
century Germany, and of Stade and Emden, it failed miserably. 
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tracts were laid waste, and those who escaped the sword died of 
starvation. The population sank from twenty millions to six 
millions. People were reduced to living on the flesh of dogs, and 
even to the last dread resort of cannibalism. 

Have any of my readers had the curiosity to study the 
economic history of Germany between the Thirty Years War 
and the rise of Prussia? Gustav Schmoller, the favourite 
economist of the German Emperor, summarizes the melancholy 
story in a few sentences : 


“ Those Hanseatic towns that were not ruled by Dutch business 
managers were in slavery to English creditors. . . In the period 
from 1670 to 1750, the bitterest lamentations were heard in 
Germany about this commercial dependence, about French 
manufacturers, about the traders from every prince’s land that 
overran the country: the torrent of complaint touching the 
pitiable condition of the Imperial Government increased like an 
avalanche. .. At last all the voices, alike of scholars and of 
the people, came together in unison. There is but one way out 
of it; we must do what Holland, France, and England have done 
before us; we must exclude the foreign wares; we must once 
more become masters in our own house. Facts had taught them, 
with inexorable clearness, that—at a time when the most advanced 
nations were carrying on the collective struggle for existence with 
the harshest national egoism, with all the weapons of finance, of 
legislation, and of force, with navigation laws and prohibition laws, 
with fleets and admiralties, with companies, and with a trade 
under State guidance and discipline—those who would not be 
hammer would assuredly be anvil.” 


Prussia was something short of a nation; her scattered 
territories and scanty seaboard made the Zollverein a neces- 
sity. The Zollverein was not really consolidated and secured 
until Austria was defeated in the war of 1866 and France 
in 1870. 

The Empire of Germany disappeared from the face of Europe. 
Sweden and France enlarged themselves from its northern and 
southern provinces. The little detached fragment of Holland 
took over the Hanseatic commerce and developed into a great 
world-empire. Germany for two hundred years lay like a tessel- 
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lated pavement without cement, a mosaic of hundreds of little 
States, without any bond or tie of union save a faint and half- 
legendary memory of an Imperial past. ‘We are only now,” 
said Bismarck two centuries after, “ getting over the Thirty Years 
War.” 

While the giant of Germandom tossed in uneasy slumber, 
Holland rose for a brief space to world-dominion by wovrld-trade. 
In the seventeenth century France embarked upon a policy of 
encouraging industries, and became a manufacturing Power by 
“new and very high impositions laid upon all foreign imported 
goods and especially manufactures.” So says Jan de Witt, in 
his Interest of Holland, and he goes on to tell how the Dutch 
were succumbing to the English productive policy : “ There are,” 
he says, “now in Holland many more English commodities 
which we could very well spare that are transported and used 
by us than Holland hath wares in England because the Holland 
and other manufactures have for the most part long since been 
prohibited. And since the prohibition in England of importing 
any goods, save those of the growth and manufacture of the 
country, by foreign ships into England, all our navigation to that 
kingdom is at a stand.” 

De Witt protested against the Dutch policy of Free Trade : 

. the undrest English cloths,’ he complained, “are at 
saajentaiilain not charged at all, and the English traders enjoy 
every way more freedom and exemption from taxes in Holland 
than even our own inhabitants.” 

Between these two producing Powers the Dutch were ground 
as in a mortar, and in the eighteenth century England and France 
stood alone in the ring, save for the decaying Power of Spain over 
whose trade they disputed. The conflict, like all national 
struggles, was as much economic as naval and military. France, 
at the summit of her greatness, listened to the economic and 
political philosophers who preached Free Trade and Democracy. 
Louis XVI fell, not because he refused to listen to the Encyclo- 
peedists, but because he acted on their advice. The policy of 
Colbert and of Richelieu, the policy of Protection, was so far 
forgotten by the philanthropic advisers of Louis XVI that the 
King was induced to sign the Eden Treaty which ruined the 
industries of France. English cloth, the great staple export of 
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England, was by this time so well organized and so cheaply 
produced that the French manufacturer could not compete, and 
the Indian silks and cottons completed the ruin. The French 
Revolution swept through the industrial towns of France, the 
preachers of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity playing the same part 
as the Lutherans and Anabaptists in the Thirty Years War.* 

Napoleon sought to restore industries to the Continent by his 
Continental policy, the counter-stroke to the English blockade. ” 
He so far succeeded that by 1815 France had considerable manu- 
factures. These were so threatened at the peace by English 
products that the French Government resorted to a measure of 
Prohibition. 

Prohibition is the last resort of the weaker industrial Power. 

England then concentrated upon the German market. Ham- 
burg had been since the time of Elizabeth a great entrepdt for 
English cloth, and Frankfort was another great centre of English 
commerce. They were to England then what Manchester and 
Bradford were to Germany in 1914—pensionaries and agents of the 
enemy. What is now the German Empire was then for the most 
part a collection of poor and weak States, living by the favour 
of England, Austria, and France. Prussia lived almost entirely 
by agriculture ; only in Saxony was there a considerable manu- 
facture. As Prussia depended on the exportation of cheap corn, 
which she exchanged for English manufactures, she followed a 
Free Trade policy. In the south they leant more to Protection ; 
but as each little State had its customs barriers, and all were 
cut off from the sea, their industries had small chance of 
developing. 

I do not require to go into figures to show that about 1840, 
when Friedrich List was writing his National System of Political 
Economy, England enjoyed a supremacy—almost a monopoly— 
of manufactures. By her national system of protective tariffs, 
by her great trading companies, by her navigation laws, by her 
wars and her blockades, she had arrived at a position so strong 
and so secure that Englishmen who enjoyed it accepted it as a 


* Welsford (The Strength of Nations, chap. xx), quotes Arthur Young and other 
contemporary writers to show the industrial ruin brought about by the Eden Treaty. 
He omits, however, to note the effect of Indian fabrics, the importation of which 
England had wisely prohibited, thereby creating her cotton industry. 
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native right or a natural condition, and had begun to forget the 
policy by which it was created. When Robinson Crusoe climbed 
into his blockhouse, he pulled up the ladder. So with England. 
She attained world-empire and supremacy by her mercantile 
policy and then declared for free trade. She pulled up, or rather 
she threw down the ladder. 

The French had acted precipitately on the advice of Quesnay, 
but the English for more than half a century kept Adam Smith 
for export only. We thought it safe to take his advice when 
France and Spain, Germany, Asia and America were under the 
heel of our victorious commerce. In 1840 or thereabouts we 
looked out upon an English world, a friendly or submissive 
universe, content to learn from the victor. Even the rebellious 
United States hesitated about protecting industries as yet unborn. 
Our commercial emissaries influenced opinion in every market in 
the world, and German professors—of whom we still think with 
regret—preached a cosmopolitan doctrine founded upon Rousseau 
and Adam Smith. 

Happy days! Only one little Maximin the gods defied. And 
that was poor, persecuted, unhappy Friedrich List, the national 
economist who inspired the commercial policy of two of the 
greatest nations of the world, and died miserably upon a drift 
of snow. He had a cold welcome, poor List, and a cold exit— 
imprisoned and exiled, driven from one State to another, because 
he dared to think of the economic independence of his country. 
He was the implacable enemy of England, yet I might almost 
call him a comrade, for what he detested was the commercial 
penetration of Germany by England, and what I detest is the 
commercial penetration of England by Germany. 

List worked as secretary of the German Commercial League 
with the object of securing protection for German manufacturers, 
and he bitterly complained of pro-British tactics in the ports and 
cities of Germany. 

“It is notorious,” he wrote, “ what a powerful means of 
controlling public opinion abroad is possessed by the English 
Ministry in their secret service money nct accustomed to be 
niggardly where it can be useful to their commercial interests. 
An innumerable army of correspondents and leader-writers, from 
Hamburg and Bremen, from Leipzig and Frankfort, appeared in 
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the field to condemn the unreasonable desires of the German 
manufacturers for a uniform protective duty, and to abuse their 
adviser in harsh and scornful terms, such as that he was ignorant 
of the first principles of political economy as held by the most 
scientific authorities, or else had not brains enough to com- 
prehend them. The work of these advocates of the interests of 
England was rendered all the easier by the fact that the popular 
theory and the opinion of German learned men were on their 
side.” 

It is a curious experience to read List at the present time. I 
feel as if I were reading my own writings, only everything is 
reversed as if it were through the looking-glass. Put Manchester, 
Bradford, and London in the place of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Frankfort, and List’s writings might be used very well for our 
Protection propaganda. It is noteworthy how he insinuates that 
the leader-writers of the Free Trade Press are in the pay of the 
English importers. Then he praises our power of organization, 
the mutual support of Government and industries, the intelligence 
and vigour of our commercial policy, the thrift and skill of our 
workmen, the productive power of our agriculture. He gazes 
with awe upon the totals of our production in the various 
industries. “ England now,” he says, ‘‘ manufactures more iron 
and steel * wares than all the other nations on earth ”—her cloth 
manufacture, her linen manufacture, her silk manufacture, her 
leather goods—they are all supreme. Although he hates us, he 
cannot but sing our praises. He speaks of England as “ a world’s 
metropolis which supplies all nations with manufactured goods... 
a treasure-house of all great capital—a banking establishment for 
all nations, which controls the circulating medium of the whole 
world, and by loans and the receipt of interest on them makes 
all the peoples of the earth her tributaries . . . an example and a 
pattern to all nations—in internal and in foreign policy, as well 
as in great inventions and enterprises of every kind, in perfecting 
industrial processes and means of transport,” etc. etc. But was 
Germany to submit to English domination and English culture ? 
Think of how England had treated Germany: “Germany was 
that which Franklin once said of the State of New Jersey, ‘ a cask 


* It was recently stated in the House of Commons that Germany’s output of steel 
is now double that of the United Kingdom. 
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which was tapped and drained by its neighbours on every side.’ 
. . . In vain did the Germans humble themselves to the position 
of hewers of wood and drawers of water for the Britons. The 
latter treated them worse than a subject people. . . . To fill up 
the measure of their contempt, the doctrine was taught from a 
hundred professorial chairs, that nations could only attain to 
wealth and power by means of universal free trade.” 

Yet in recent years owing to the Tariff of the Zollverein (then 
partly created) things were improving. The Zollverein Tariff 
was protective at least in regard to the heavier articles: “ Let 
us freely confess it, for Dr. Bowring has incontrovertibly shown 
it, that the Zollverein Tariff has not, as was before asserted, 
imposed merely duties for revenue . . . let us freely admit that 
it has imposed protective duties of from twenty to sixty per cent. 
as respects the manufactured articles of common use.” * 

That was a beginning; but Germany must go further; she 
must wholly discard Adam Smith and the “ cosmopolitan school.” 
The Commercial Union and the Tariff, these were the foundations : 
upon these “. ..a union flag, the possession of a navy and 
mercantile marine” and everything else necessary to German 
unity and greatness would surely follow. 

It is recorded that during the Corn-Law agitation List came 
over to London to study our politics on the spot. Cobden met 
him and said in ignorant complacency, “ Well, List, I suppose 
you have come over here to change your opinions.” To which 
List replied that what he saw made him more confirmed in his 
opinions than before. 

Cobden was a demagogue: List was a student of affairs and 
a student of history. Looking into the past he saw, as we have 
seen in our brief survey, that trade between nations is not an 
exchange equally beneficial to both parties, but a constant 
struggle and exploitation, in which stronger nations profit by the 
weaker, and in which there are the elements of victory and 
defeat. 


* Mr. J. M. Robertson, who was recently described by Mr. Asquith as “ one of the 
most skilled economists in this country,” has been improving the shining hour of the 
Party Truce by writing a book called 7’he Germans, which describes the Zollverein, 
very shortly, as follows: ‘‘ Compared with the stupid feudalism of the fisec under 
Frederick, it stood for science as propounded by Adam Smith.” Mr. Robertson’s 
pamphlet for the Cobden Club displays an equal skill in economy—of truth. 
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Adam Smith borrowed from French philosophy an ideal 
world and an ideal past. He thought in terms of that pervasive 
eighteenth-century fiction—the noble savage or the simple life. 
List was too well acquainted with history and affairs to make 
such a mistake. He knew the power of the Hanseatic League, 
its struggle with Elizabeth, the rise and fall of Venice and of 
Holland, the commercial and naval policy of England; he had 
studied all the elements of the commercial struggles between 
nations, and realized well that the political organization and 
policy of a State could not be separated, without error in thought 
and disaster in practice, from its economic life. 

Unhappy List did not live to see the Zollverein vindicated 
by results. It might be interesting to trace the economic and 
political development of Germany from List to the present day ; 
but the task must be reserved for a future occasion. Prussia, 
we should have to note, was at first the chief obstacle to Protec- 
tion. Not until American grain began to compete with Prussian 
grain did the agrarian policy swing round into agreement 
with the industrial. But the Zollverein, owing to the construc- 
tion of its Tariff, was protective in its effect from the beginning. 
Bismarck united the two great interests of agriculture and manu- 
 factures in 1879, declaring also for the protection of labour, so that 
the rise of German industries may be said to correspond with the 
development of the German protective and productive national 
system. 

No one who knows anything of economic history would suggest 
that Protection is the only means of fostering manufactures and 
that all a nation requires for the growth of its industries is to clap 
on a high duty. List put the matter fairly when he described 
customs duties as the “ chief means of establishing and protecting 
the internal manufacturing power.” But it must be used with 
skill and with knowledge, and—these being granted—the larger 
the Free Trade area it surrounds the more likely it is to be success- 
ful. Its value lies not only in protection but in negotiation. 
The Germans looked back with admiration upon those master- 
pieces of English statecraft, the Eden and Methuen Treaties, 
the one with Portugal, the other with France, and used their 
tariff to the same end, the exchange of their manufactured goods 
for the natural products of other countries. Germany has beaten 
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us in commercial treaties because her statesmen had something 
in their hands whereas ours had nothing to offer. But Germany 
has also defeated protected nations both in commerce and industry, 
because her strength in the other powers of a State is better 
developed and more skilfully used than theirs. 

The tariff has another political advantage no less important, 
it unites and harmonizes national interests. It gives all interests 
a certain bias which unites them against the foreigner. Our 
sharp party divisions, when fairly considered, are a struggle 
between production and importation: a tariff throws the balance 
of power, where it should be, on the side of the producer. The 
producers of a State, being altogether committed to its interests, 
are the best fitted to control its policy. A merchant or a shipper, 
who lives by importation, is often more interested in the success 
of the country from which he draws his goods than of that in 
which he sells them. 

A tariff, then, tends to create and strengthen the national 
sentiment and combines all interests in the general interest of 
the country. A tariff, in fact, is the foundation, as it is the chief 
weapon of a national policy. 

This fact should not tempt our producers to despise all the 
other means by which the Germans have overtaken us in indus- 
trial power—their guild system which unites master and workman ; 
their exporting system which unites shippers and manufacturers ; 
their linked company system which enables various industries 
to co-operate for the capture of foreign markets; their banking 
system which regulates, nourishes, and supports their industries ; 
their co-operative banking, buying, and selling which strengthen 
and unite their agriculture ; their patent laws and their technical 
education, their State railways and shipping subsidies with the 
advantages they offer to the home producer. 

All these are important; but they all rest upon the secure 
base of the Imperial tariff. It is not only that Germany uses 
heavy guns and quick-firers and high explosives against our 
lighter and slower artillery ; but that the German industries are 
entrenched whereas ours fight on the open ground. 

This is the lesson we are re-learning now by hard experi- 
ence. The Germans learned it long ago. The Free Trader 
who studies history is faced by a long series of most uncomfort- 
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able coincidences. When the German Empire was rejecting a 
national economic system, England was forging such a system 
under the guidance of the Tudors. The one rose to greatness, 
the other fell into ruin. 

Modern Germany erected a tariff and became strong ; modern 
England abandoned protection and became weak. 

If security be more important than opulence, who can refuse 
to accept the moral? We must return to a national system 
founded upon production. We must protect British industries 
and agriculture with a British tariff in order to recover our security, 
our strength, and our economic independence. 

But if this is the lesson of the war for England, what are we 
to think of a Coalition policy which by every means and every 
subterfuge evades the issue and clings to Free Trade? Even 
when imports of non-essentials are seen to be so great a danger 
that they must be reduced, a temporary prohibition is imposed 
in such a form as to give neither encouragement nor security 
to our manufactures. Thus, for example, knitted cotton under- 
clothing is still admitted; but the piece goods from which they 
are made are now prohibited, although the piece goods occupy 
only a quarter of the space and are of half the value. And the 
Government takes care when it prohibits paper to prohibit 
also the raw material from which paper is made. 

The only guiding principle, as it seems to me, is that the 
British producer should get no sort of benefit. Indeed, if I might 
venture upon the comparison, our Free Trade rulers, in their 
Prohibition-Without-Protection policy, resemble an austere 
spinster who has reluctantly decided that war babies are essential 
to the State, but is nevertheless firmly resolved that no mere 
man shall reap any profit or pleasure from their production. 

Is it theory or is it interest that protects in all possible ways 
the goodwill of the German importer? That is a question which 
is difficult and might be dangerous to answer. In the National 
Review for March 1910, an anonymous contributor described 
how the Germans had created a vast Commerce Defence Fund, 
which had been used to send young men—the so-called “ Volun- 
teers ’’—to England to learn the secrets of our commerce. These 
young men, being subsidized, worked for little or nothing, lived 
well, and were praised for their frugality by the British Press of that 
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time. When the work was done and all our secrets mastered, 
this great fund was left without employment, and the writer was 
informed upon good authority that it was diverted to the sup- 
port of the Free Trade Party in this country. 

How and by whom the fund was administered is a question 
that the Liberal Party Whips might possibly be able to answer, 
and they might also be able to tell whether it is yet exhausted. 
However that may be, it remains true that nothing but a “ peace 
book” is to be expected from our present Government. And 
the sooner our manufacturers organize themselves, as the Germans 
organized under the guidance of List, the better for them and for 
the nation. 


Ian D. CoLvin 
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Adam Smith borrowed from French philosophy an ideal 
world and an ideal past. He thought in terms of that pervasive 
eighteenth-century fiction—the noble savage or the simple life. 
List was too well acquainted with history and affairs to make 
such a mistake. He knew the power of the Hanseatic League, 
its struggle with Elizabeth, the rise and fall of Venice and of 
Holland, the commercial and naval policy of England; he had 
studied all the elements of the commercial struggles between 
nations, and realized well that the political organization and 
policy of a State could not be separated, without error in thought 
and disaster in practice, from its economic life. 

Unhappy List did not live to see the Zollverein vindicated 
by results. It might be interesting to trace the economic and 
political development of Germany from List to the present day ; 
but the task must be reserved for a future occasion. Prussia, 
we should have to note, was at first the chief obstacle to Protec- 
tion. Not until American grain began to compete with Prussian 
grain did the agrarian policy swing round into agreement 
with the industrial. But the Zollverein, owing to the construc- 
tion of its Tariff, was protective in its effect from the beginning. 
Bismarck united the two great interests of agriculture and manu- 
factures in 1879, declaring also for the protection of labour, so that 
the rise of German industries may be said to correspond with the 
development of the German protective and productive national 
system. 

No one who knows anything of economic history would suggest 
that Protection is the only means of fostering manufactures and 
that all a nation requires for the growth of its industries is to clap 
on a high duty. List put the matter fairly when he described 
customs duties as the “ chief means of establishing and protecting 
the internal manufacturing power.” But it must be used with 
skill and with knowledge, and—these being granted—the larger 
the Free Trade area it surrounds the more likely it is to be success- 
ful. Its value lies not only in protection but in negotiation. 
The Germans looked back with admiration upon those master- 
pieces of English statecraft, the Eden and Methuen Treaties, 
the one with Portugal, the other with France, and used their 
tariff to the same end, the exchange of their manufactured goods 
for the natural products of other countries. Germany has beaten 
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us in commercial treaties because her statesmen had something 
in their hands whereas ours had nothing to offer. But Germany 
has also defeated protected nations both in commerce and industry, 
because her strength in the other powers of a State is better 
developed and more skilfully used than theirs. 

The tariff has another political advantage no less important, 
it unites and harmonizes national interests. It gives all interests 
a certain bias which unites them against the foreigner. Our 
sharp party divisions, when fairly considered, are a struggle 
between production and importation: a tariff throws the balance 
of power, where it should be, on the side of the producer. The 
producers of a State, being altogether committed to its interests, 
are the best fitted to control its policy. A merchant or a shipper, 
who lives by importation, is often more interested in the success 
of the country from which he draws his goods than of that in 
which he sells them. 

A tariff, then, tends to create and strengthen the national 
sentiment and combines all interests in the general interest of 
the country. A tariff, in fact, is the foundation, as it is the chief 
weapon of a national policy. 

This fact should not tempt our producers to despise all the 
other means by which the Germans have overtaken us in indus- 
trial power—their guild system which unites master and workman ; 
their exporting system which unites shippers and manufacturers ; 
their linked company system which enables various industries 
to co-operate for the capture of foreign markets; their banking 
system which regulates, nourishes, and supports their industries ; 
their co-operative banking, buying, and selling which strengthen 
and unite their agriculture ; their patent laws and their technical 
education, their State railways and shipping subsidies with the 
advantages they offer to the home producer. 

All these are important; but they all rest upon the secure 
base of the Imperial tariff. It is not only that Germany uses 
heavy guns and quick-firers and high explosives against our 
lighter and slower artillery ; but that the German industries are 
entrenched whereas ours fight on the open ground. 

This is the lesson we are re-learning now by hard experi- 
ence. The Germans learned it long ago. The Free Trader 
who studies history is faced by a long series of most uncomfort- 
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able coincidences. When the German Empire was rejecting a 
national economic system, England was forging such a system 
under the guidance of the Tudors. The one rose to greatness, 
the other fell into ruin. 

Modern Germany erected a tariff and became strong ; modern 
England abandoned protection and became weak. 

If security be more important than opulence, who can refuse 
to accept the moral? We must return to a national system 
founded upon production. We must protect British industries 
and agriculture with a British tariff in order to recover our security, 
our strength, and our economic independence. 

But if this is the lesson of the war for England, what are we 
to think of a Coalition policy which by every means and every 
subterfuge evades the issue and clings to Free Trade? Even 
when imports of non-essentials are seen to be so great a danger 
that they must be reduced, a temporary prohibition is imposed 
in such a form as to give neither encouragement nor security 
to our manufactures. Thus, for example, knitted cotton under- 
clothing is still admitted; but the piece goods from which they 
are made are now prohibited, although the piece goods occupy 
only a quarter of the space and are of half the value. And the 
Government takes care when it prohibits paper to prohibit 
also the raw material from which paper is made. 

The only guiding principle, as it seems to me, is that the 
British producer should get no sort of benefit. Indeed, if I might 
venture upon the comparison, our Free Trade rulers, in their 
Prohibition-Without-Protection policy, resemble an austere 
spinster who has reluctantly decided that war babies are essential 
to the State, but is nevertheless firmly resolved that no mere 
man shall reap any profit or pleasure from their production. 

Is it theory or is it interest that protects in all possible ways 
the goodwill of the German importer? That is a question which 
is difficult and might be dangerous to answer. In the National 
Review for March 1910, an anonymous contributor described 
how the Germans had created a vast Commerce Defence Fund, 
which had been used to send young men—the so-called ‘‘ Volun- 
teers ”—to England to learn the secrets of our commerce. These 
young men, being subsidized, worked for little or nothing, lived 
well, and were praised for their frugality by the British Press of that 
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time. When the work was done and all our secrets mastered, 
this great fund was left without employment, and the writer was 
informed upon good authority that it was diverted to the sup- 
port of the Free Trade Party in this country. 

How and by whom the fund was administered is a question 
that the Liberal Party Whips might possibly be able to answer, 
and they might also be able to tell whether it is yet exhausted. 
However that may be, it remains true that nothing but a “ peace 
book” is to be expected from our present Government. And 
the sooner our manufacturers organize themselves, as the Germans 
organized under the guidance of List, the better for them and for 
the nation. 

Tan D. Coivin 
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WHENEVER two or three men—or women—are gathered together 
discussing the vicissitudes of the war, and the astounding admini- 
stration with which Providence has saddled us at this fateful 
hour, some hyper-suspicious person is certain to break in with 
the uncouth question, “Do they want to win?” This inter- 
jection is invariably the signal for the floodgates to open and 
any one who throws himself into the breach is liable to be over- 
whelmed by a cataract of voluble indignation not uncorroborated 
by awkward fact. If His Majesty’s Ministers could only penetrate 
beyond the zareba of sycophants by which each of our “ great, 
wise, and eminent” is surrounded, and rub shoulders with the 
despised man in the street, they could not fail to be surprised, 
and might even be shocked at the very different estimate formed 
of their characters and records outside and inside the charmed 
circle in which they move and live and have their being. There 
is undoubtedly a feeling abroad, perhaps utterly unreasonable, 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have from the outset con- 
ducted the war in a half-hearted manner, and they have no one 
to thank but themselves if they are popularly adjudged to have 
as little stomach as capacity for the vast incalculable enterprise 
in which they fortuitously find themselves involved. 

It is altogether idle for the Government jackals in the Ditto 
Press to asseverate that “All is for the best under the best of 
all possibles,” or to affect credence in the existence of some 
“sinister Tory cabal” to discredit the great and good Leader of 
the Party of Progress—the apostle of plain living and high 
thinking. Cabinet Ministers may still remember to what political 
factions they belong. They still hanker after the old sham 
fight between the Ins and Outs. They may still fondly imagine 
that at no distant date two sets of Right Honourables will be 
once more pounding the old familiar table on the old familiar 
topics, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the old familiar parties. 
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But outside Parliament, except perhaps here and there some 
“Lobby Correspondent’ who has become part of the parlia- 
mentary paraphernalia which has for many years provided his 
stock-in-trade, and an occasional leader-writer who can grind out 
perhaps three conventional Party articles per week—it is generally 
believed that the ‘“ parliamentary affair” is as dead as the Dodo 
in the sense that the political struggles of the future will bear 
no resemblance whatsoever to those of the past. 

Even the Bourbons of the Front Benches would probably 
admit that in the ‘“ unthinkable” event of the Coalition com- 
passing our defeat, or landing us in an ignominious peace at the 
close of an inglorious war, we should witness a transformation of 
the existing regime though no one dare prophesy as to its sequel. 
Ministers are agreed that the Parties we have hitherto known— 
Radical, Unionist, Labour, and Nationalist—stand or fall by the 
results of the Great War. On our impending victory the spoils 
would go to the victors in the Party as well as the National sense, 
while on the other hand defeat would involve their total collapse 
with that of the nation—an inadequate compensation to the 
latter. The Dynasty which had tolerated such an administration 
might not inconceivably be involved in the catastrophe, though an 
effort would doubtless be made to retrieve the situation under 
some form of military dictatorship, supported by all the virile 
elements throughout the British Empire. We need not, however, 
waste time in discussing the “ unthinkable,” as defeat by Germany 
is universally voted to be. There are, however, various stages of 
achievement short of complete failure which would probably 
produce considerable political results at home, while any of 
many forms of success which suggest themselves would equally 
necessitate a drastic overhauling of the higher personnel of our 
public life, which as at present constituted is conspicuously 
lacking in the robust virtues required to deal either with the main 
problems of war or those which must inevitably crop up at its 
conclusion, whatever the issue, when real statesmanship and 
solid constructive capacity will be called for as opposed to super- 
ficial debating talent. 

The Coalition should try and clear its mind of cant. It is 
doubtless convenient for the meticulous partisan to represent 
Lincoln-Pitt-Asquith as the object of a vendetta of disgruntled 
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individuals with axes to grind, who are too paltry to recognize 
greatness when it stares them in the face. It is pathetic of the 
Unionist subsection of the Coalition to speak of the Prime Minister 
in language that would have brought a blush to the cheek of 
Chatham. The fact is that our leading parliamentarians of all 
parties are and remain essentially Party politicians, whose normal 
avocations have been inconveniently interrupted by a thoughtless 
war. They cannot get out of their various grooves. For them, 
whatever their labels, the House of Commons remains the hub of 
the universe, and in their minds the fluctuating fortunes of 
Tapers and Tadpoles loom infinitely larger than the great events 
which are making history around them, of which they seem to 
be dimly conscious. Whenever they look ahead it is not to a 
new Europe but to an old England indistinguishable from that 
in which they made their name and of which Party politics, 
according to their own account, were the salt and savour. 

The country, which still counts for something, is profoundly 
disgusted with Party politics and with Party politicians, who 
are held jointly and severally responsible for our present plight. 
And however much responsible Unionist statesmen may demur, 
it is as well for them to know that outside the close corporation 
of their private secretaries and immediate hangers-on no one 
nowadays wastes time by drawing fine distinctions between the 
various occupants of the Treasury Bench or to bother about 
former political labels. We are beginning to see things as they 
really are. It is a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
or perhaps seven of one and five of the other. We have no 
means of knowing what transpires behind the scenes of the secret 
autocracy under which we live, but we may safely opine that on 
its chief crimes, such as Gallipoli last autumn and Mesopotamia this 
spring, there was no clear-cut division between sheep and goats— 
between Unionists and Radicals. Several Unionist Ministers, 
judging by their utterances—the criterion of our public life— 
probably most, are as unfitted for their present perilous positions 
as any of their Radical colleagues. They are equally a cause of 
public discouragement and disquietude. They appear to be as 
ignorant of war as the professional Pacifists with whom they 
are associated. They have none of the attributes required for 
its vigorous and successful prosecution. 
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When Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law joined forces with 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Asquith as little Napoleonism was imported 
into the Cabinet as was there already, and if their career as 
War Lords has been anything but impressive one trembles no less 
at their treatment of subsequent diplomatic problems. 

Unionists necessarily share to the full the general odium of 
the Coalition, and to-day every one can see what some of us 
realized a year ago, that it was a deplorable blunder to walk into 
the trap so cleverly baited by the Vicar of Bray, who recognized 
that his single chance of perpetuating his Premiership was to 
make His Majesty’s Opposition a buttress of Wait and See. It 
was an ingenious scheme “to dish” Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
star was then in the ascendant as that of his titular Chief was 
on the decline. As a manceuvre it was masterly, its success 
being assured because in their dealings with Radicals, Unionists 
habitually display the same simplicity as the Radicals, headed by 
Lord Haldane, displayed to the Germans. On any other theory 
than that it was a plan to preserve Asquithiation as a going 
concern, the Coalition is entirely incomprehensible. 

Never had any political Party a more golden opportunity of 
serving their country than when the Vicar appealed ad miseri- 
cordium to his opponents on that fateful day in May 1915. Never 
was it more frivolously frittered away. By that time all the evils 
of Wait and See were daily hitting us in the face. We were 
already in the trough of disaster. On the other hand the value 
of a powerful patriotic Opposition was emerging into view. So 
far the Unionist Party had been content with a purely passive 
rdle—too passive—but they were beginning to realize their proper 
function in war, which does not consist in glorifying the Govern- 
ment but in “gingering” it. There was no justification for 
the formation of a Coalition that on the face of it would not 
contribute any greater efficiency to the management of the 
war, while it robbed the country of the possibility of an alterna- 
tive Government, which is the single stimulus to efficiency 
under our political system. Mr. Asquith’s hold on the Pro- 
gressive forces, which we are told by his Unionist colleagues is 
the key to our “ national unity ” to which everything else must 
be sacrificed, including victory, was still outwardly unchallenged 
and certainly not less unchallengeable than to-day. Although 
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his administration was jeopardized by the continuance of Mr. 
Churchill at the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna at the Home Office, and 
still more by the retention of Lord Haldane on the Woolsack, the 
necessary changes could have been effected without the political 
disaster of Coalition. It is true that Sir Edward Grey’s 
unpatriotic refusal to serve under Mr. Lloyd George created 
some difficulty, though less than he imagined, because contrary 
to the belief of himself and his henchmen the world would not 
have come to an end had he followed Lord Haldane into retire- 
ment, nor indeed in the event of Mr. Asquith accompanying 
them. To imagine oneself ’homme indispensable is the foible 
of the Mandarinate. It would have been far better for Sir Edward 
Grey’s reputation, which is a small thing, and for the public 
interests, which are a great thing, had he obeyed his natural 
impulse for a spell among his ducks and not allowed himself to 
be over-persuaded by foolish friends. 

Mr. Asquith’s avowal of his inability to carry on the King’s 
Government after nine months of war was surely a good and 
sufficient reason for transferring the task to other shoulders. 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared to be marked out for the succession. 
He had long been Mr. Asquith’s first lieutenant, and before the 
war was the deus ex machina of the Progressive army, and as 
Party politicians never forget their Party politics even in war, 
the passing over of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not yet 
intelligible. In any event there was no reason why the rival 
practitioners from over the way, with no more knowledge 
of war than Mr. McKenna or Mr. Runciman, should flock into 
a War Government without so much as one serious inquiry upon 
policy, and form this monstrous Ministry of Twenty-Two which 
has since become a byword of inefficiency and ineptitude. 
Apparently, despite the munitions muddle, the Antwerp fiasco, 
the Walcheren expedition in the Dardanelles, the frightful waste 
and general lack of foresight, the “ strategy of little packets,” the 
Recruiting mess and all the other blunders for which a “ Go-as- 
you-please’ Premiership was primarily responsible, Unionists 
were so hungry to have a finger in the pie that they never 
stopped to make one political stipulation, though they had 
the intelligence to realize that certain changes of personnel were 
imperative, and for the departure of Lord Haldane, the emancipa- 
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tion of the Admiralty from Mr. Winston Churchill, and of the 
Home Office from Mr. McKenna, we were all duly grateful, 
though unfortunately Mr. McKenna, who is dangerous everywhere, 
was allowed to install himself in a position in which he can inflict 
untold harm on the Allied cause. Had the war loomed as large 
in the minds of those who participated in the game of musical 
chairs this time last year, by which even the least squeamish 
were shocked, the Twenty-Two would have been spared many 
subsequent humiliations—all home made. Had the Unionist 
Leaders not been absorbed in the adjustment of the personal 
and Party claims of their colleagues and followers, we should 
not have had to wait six months for the creation of a proper 
General Staff, we should have been spared the tragedy in the 
Dardanelles, the full proportions of which have been disclosed 
by the remarkable report of Sir Charles Monro. Nor should 
we be wallowing in the daily degradation which our Ministers 
inflict upon us in the sight of the civilized world by their physical 
inability to make up their minds to seriously organize the com- 
munity for war. It is only as a Nation in Arms that we can 
reasonably hope to overcome the most formidable Nation in 
Arms the world has ever seen. It would be incredible were 
it not incontestable that when Mr. Asquith appealed for aid 
to the Unionist Party, which embraced several prominent and 
active members of the National Service League, who had devoted 
years to its propaganda and who prided themselves on saying 
what they meant and meaning what they said, that no questions 
were even asked on this vital matter, though the Voluntary 
System was clearly on its last legs. 

There is yet another mystery. Until the blessed word 
** Coalition”? was heard, Unionist Front Benchers entertained 
similar opinions of Mr. Asquith as a national leader as the National 
Review. They could not conceal their anxiety as to the fruits of 
Wait and See in war which they regarded as catastrophic. The 
more active and patriotic were already discussing alternative 
solutions, but in none of these speculations was it ever suggested 
as the whole duty of the Opposition to place itself under the 
Vicar and become his humble henchmen. Any such proposal 
would have been hooted at in the Carlton Club or at other spots 
where the cognoscenti forgather. The keener spirits admitted 
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that the Opposition had been too inactive, that the Government 
required bingeing up, and measures were to be taken. Mr. 
Asquith must have been aware of what was in the wind when he 
startled his unsuspecting colleagues by that historic typewritten 
circular requesting their resignation in the public interest, artlessly 
disclosed in the House of Commons by the aggrieved Mr. Jack 
Pease, who found himself unceremoniously bowed out into the 
cold, but has since been taken back into favour, and if not actually 
in the Cabinet is at least in the Ministry pour encourager les 
autres. 

The ready, not to say eager, response of the Unionists to 
Mr. Asquith’s invitation was an amazing volte-face. Their previous 
contempt for the Prime Minister was instantly transformed into 
such unquestioning confidence that they could not even be 
persuaded to ascertain whether they would be expected to 
prefer Trade to Victory, or whether defeat was to be the only 
alternative to the Voluntary System. National Service Leaguers 
tumbled over one another in their anxiety to discard their 
principles, and treated all suggestions of precautions as personal 
insults. ‘‘ Distrust Asquith,” for whom nothing was too bad, 
had been their motto hitherto. “Trust Asquith,” for whom 
nothing is too good, has been their watchword ever since. They 
are furious with everybody who is unable to emulate their achieve- 
ments as quick change artistes, and profess amazement at the 
unpopularity of a Coalition containing, in their jargon, “the 
best brains of both Parties,” as though there were nothing more 
useful in war than Party brains saturated in exploded Party 
controversies unable to adapt themselves to the new world around 
us, unfit to understand and grapple with the vast and vital 
problems hourly demanding solution. 

A year ago the Unionists were masters of the situation, with a 
commanding influence on the course of events had they kept 
their heads and resisted temptation. The fate of the country 
was in their hands, and Mr. Asquith would either have meekly 
obeyed their orders as the price of remaining Premier—or another 
Radical would have reigned in his stead, and with the assistance 
of a vigilant and critical Opposition animated by the single thought 
of beating the Boches many blunders might have been avoided. 
All this was wantonly sacrificed when Lord Lansdowne and 
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Mr. Bonar Law entered an Asquith Government on Asquith 
terms, as was the inevitable result of their virtually unconditional 
surrender. 

Unionists have become so demoralized by the Coalition as to 
be unaware of their own demoralization, and to-day it is doubtful 
whether many of them are worthy of a better fate than that 
which has overtaken them. They appear to be happy in 
muddling from one mess to another. They meekly accept the 
successive delusions disseminated from No. 10 Downing Street 
as to the probable course of events, and like so many Micawbers 
as fast as one mirage is dissipated they are ripe for the next. 
They never look ahead or seriously consider what the position 
is likely to be six months hence, and what steps should be taken 
to turn it in our favour. They expect something to turn up 
which will obviate effort—they don’t quite know what—possibly 
President Wilson or Roumania may intervene, Italy may declare 
war upon Germany, Japan suddenly appear in Berlin, the Mailed 
Fist may go mad, the skies fall—anything so long as Ministers 
can shirk the disagreeable necessity of seriously putting our house 
in order, taking the people frankly into their confidence, telling 
them the truth, explaining exactly what all classes will have to do 
and endure to secure the downfall of Germany, and making them 
realize the full horror of anything short of this. What may have 
been Unionist standards of efficiency a year ago we have no 
means of knowing. In the interval they have assimilated what 
Mr. Oliver has called ‘“‘ the Asquith touch,” and nowadays approxi- 
mate to the Asquith standard, and see things through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of the Prime Minister, who finds them 
singularly congenial colleagues, because although they may 
occasionally ask awkward questions, nothing is seriously pressed 
calculated to “divide the Cabinet.” Moreover the new-comers 
have been useful in attenuating Lord Kitchener’s position, whom 
they almost succeeded in ejecting last November, and in “ strafing ” 
Mr. Lloyd George, who, since the retirement of Sir Edward Carson, 
has been the only live member of the Twenty-Two. 

The Coalition may continue indefinitely, like the war. Out- 
siders, unafflicted by the particular microbe from which Man- 
darins suffer, can form no conception of the severity of this 
disease. The safety of the State, the cause of civilization, good 
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faith to our Allies, command of the sea, victory, all become 
secondary questions beside the all-devouring problem with 
which your Minister goes to bed and gets up, “the existence 
of the Government.” To this sacred task everything must 
be subordinated. Nor can we be surprised at Ministerial 
seli-complacency, as by carefully weeding the Press it is still 
possible to find a fair number of newspapers which encourage 
the idea that the whole duty of the patriot is to “ Trust Asquith.” 
One immensely envies the adherents of this creed, which must 
be as as comforting and as comfortable as the Catholic Church. 
One would cheerfully give everything one had to be able to em- 
brace it. Its votaries have had some rude shocks but they remain 
undismayed, their fortitude is proof against vicissitude. If they 
could only inspire the faith that is in them! If one could only 
trust their judgment. If they could only give us any intelligible 
explanation of the policy of the Government on which they 
demand that we blindly go nap. Unfortunately their own 
record as prophets is anything but impressive, and that they 
have usually been wrong up to date is no conclusive reason why 
they should hencéforth become infallible. Many of those who 
are eloquent and earnest in proclaiming “Trust Asquith” as 
our lodestar in war, in peace were equally insistent that we 
“Trust Germany.” Any one in those happy far-off days who 
distrusted Germany was regarded as much askance by the 
Dittoes as those who resist their marching orders to-day. The 
High Priest of this cult was, as we all know, Lord Haldane, who, 
according to his own account, combined his perpetual public 
injunction to “trust Germany ”’ with equally emphatic private 
warnings to his colleagues to “ distrust Germany ” and to prepare 
against ‘‘the powder magazine,” to which, unfortunately, they 
refused to listen. Maybe the “ Trust Asquith ” school emulate 
the furtive tactics of Lord Haldane, and while openly demanding 
a blank cheque for the successor of Pitt and the rival of Lincoln, 
privately advise one another to “distrust Asquith.” We may 
not pry into these mysteries. We cannot share Mr. Bonar Law’s 
touching faith in his chief. We see no resemblance whatsoever 
between Mr. Asquith and President Lincoln. We can conceive 
no more dissimilar characters. Mr. Bonar Law’s exhortation 
before he was Asquithiated still rings in one’s ears : 
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“It is the right not only of every Member of this House, but 
of every newspaper in this country and of every speaker on every 
platform, if he honestly believes that a member of the Government 
is incompetent or is not properly doing his work, to try to get 
rid of that member, even though his trying to do so does create 
a want of confidence in the Government.’ —House of Commons, 
November 23, 1914. 


It is all very well for Mr. Bonar Law and his friends who 
may seriously and sincerely believe that their revered Chief 
is not only our best possible Prime Minister but the only Prime 
Minister who can lead us to victory. It is open to them, it 
is indeed their duty, to protest against swapping horses while 
crossing the stream, if they honestly believe that they are crossing 
it; but what should those do who are equally convinced not only 
that we are not crossing the stream, but that we have no right 
to hope to cross it under the great drifter of Downing Street. 
The inside view of Mr. Asquith may be right and the outside 
view wrong, but there is no room for compromise, and Mr. Bonar 
Law, if clear upon his own course, is equally certain as to the 
rights of others, namely, that if any of us “ honestly believes that 
a Member of the Government is incompetent or is not properly 
doing his work,” he should “ try to get rid of that Member, even 
though his trying to do so does create a want of confidence in 
the Government.” Not only do we outsiders regard Mr. Asquith 
as hopelessly incompetent as a national Premier during a great 
crisis, but we feel that unless he is got rid of the odds are heavy 
against our winning the war. On this score Mr. Lloyd George’s 
evidence is at least as good as Mr. Bonar Law’s, as he has had 
ampler opportunities of watching the working of the present 
regime with which he has been associated for eleven years, while 
his sympathies in domestic politics make him an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Asquith. Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons 
(December 20th, 1915) : 


“TI wonder whether it will not be too late. Ah! fatal words 
on this occasion! Too late in moving here, too late in arriving 
there, too late in coming to this decision, too late in starting 
enterprises, too late in preparing. In this war the footsteps of 
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the Allied forces have been dogged by the mocking spectre of 
Too Late.” 


This inevitably recalled the famous stricture of Lord Randolph 
Churchill on the Gladstonian Gordon policy in 1894 to which the 
policy of the present Coalition bears painful resemblance. “ The 
Opposition cannot but move a vote of censure upon a Government 
whose motto is Too Late. The Liberals should be chary of 
giving support to a Government whose motto is Too Late; and 
the people of this country will undoubtedly repudiate a Govern- 
ment whose motto is invariably Too Late.” 

We at.the Back owe it to the men at the Front to form a 
Government which will enable those upon whose efforts and 
sacrifices European civilization depends, to “ do their bit” with a 
reasonable prospect of success. This we have not got, nor indeed 
shall we get it from any variant of the Five or the Twenty-Three— 
Twenty-Four, if, as some persons suspect Lord Haldane is still 
an informal Member of the Cabinet, consulted on all knotty points 
by Sir Edward Grey—for the simple reason that “ responsible 
Statesmen ”’ of both parties are devoid of the requisite qualifica- 
tions. What makes the situation at once perilous and pathetic 
is that they are entirely innocent of their own incompetence. 
This is not because they are stupid men. On the contrary, 
the Cabinet is chock-full of the wrong sort of brains. But it is 
destitute of common sense, of business capacity, of experience, 
knowledge, or judgment of War, which happens to be the 
business in hand, and is likewise the particular subject which 
our politicians never studied because they did not believe in the 
possibility of war. Moreover no Committee of Twenty-Three 
could conceivably conduct any enterprise. But were its activities 
confined to the ordinary parliamentary routine with which 
Ministers have been concerned throughout their lives, little harm 
would be done, because it matters little whether it is well or ill 
done. For instance, a Bill may be skilfully or badly drafted, 
stupidly or cogently expounded, passed as it stands, amended out 
of recognition, or rejected, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, though its fate may excite politicians to frenzy, it does not 
seriously affect the country, though as good Party men we all pre- 
tend either that the millennium has been brought appreciably 
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nearer or is indefinitely postponed. But in War, when above all 
things decision is vital because nations depend upon it, as we see 
from the plight of Belgium, of Serbia, of Poland, of Montenegro, it 
is tragic to be governed by politicians who ceaselessly deliberate 
but rarely decide. “ Ask anything of me but time; it is the one 
thing I cannot give you,” said Napoleon. But the Coalition is 
always asking for time; they habitually behave as though time 
were the one thing that did not matter, that might be wasted 
indefinitely. Nothing is determined to-day that can be debated 
to-morrow, and many things which called loudly for settlement last 
year are still being sat upon by Committees. 

Moreover as masters of words our parliamentarians despise 
men of action who are not men of words, and though they bemuse 
the public by making a show of consulting “ military and naval 
experts,” it is not easy for any Admiral or General to get his oar 
in at a War Council because he can rarely express himself in a 
manner calculated to impress his auditors, to whom the form is 
at least as important as the substance. Any “expert” who has 
the parliamentary trick of words is not infrequently a charlatan. 
He can always get a hearing from the politicians. There is 
equally the expert who is only thinking of his own career and 
knows that as a pliant tool of the powers that be he is likely 
to receive undeserved advancement. The country suffers much 
from such impostors. In the very rare cases where a soldier or 
sailor is at once a man of native independence, a sound adviser, 
and a skilful controversialist capable of holding his own even 
against Mr. Asquith, his invitations to War Councils will be 
few and far between. These are usually confined to Mandarins 
who can talk and to soldiers and sailors who can’t. The tragedies 
of the present war arise from this unfortunate combination. 
As a very eminent soldier observed: “ What is the use of my 
entering on a controversy with Asquith or Churchill, who have 
spent their lives in arguing? My career has consisted in taking 
and giving orders, not in controversy.” That is one side of 
the picture. This is the other. At a dangerous moment of 
the diplomatic crisis of 1914 the attitude of the Unionist Party 
was grievously misunderstood because one of its leading Members 
happened to meet a prominent Diplomat at dinner to whom he 
gave a totally erroneous impression of what he really meant. 
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When subsequently asked how this misfortune had happened 
the Statesman explained, “—— stated his case so badly that I 
thought I would test it.” Considerable trouble was caused by 
this dialectical exercise. The complaint of the soldier and the 
paradox of the politician reveal the hopelessly incompatible 
temperaments now sitting in War Councils, and explain many 
otherwise inexplicable incidents. 

There is only one remedy, and until the Five and the Twenty- 
Three adopt it, men and women will necessarily go on asking 
“Do they want to win?” It has already been indicated in 
previous numbers of the National Review, but I make no 
apology for recurring to it, because so far from “ crossing the 
stream” our Government has hardly begun to appreciate the 
preliminaries necessary to enable the British Army to approach 
the Rhine. 

Last year we were grievously hung up by a lack of men and 
munitions, aggravated by wild-cat strategy in the Dardanelles and 
elsewhere which imperilled the Allied cause and was a material 
factor in the Russian retreat. Much improvement has occurred in 
the interval and a magnificent fighting-machine has been con- 
structed under the guns of the enemy, thanks to the devoted, 
heroic labours of British soldiers of all ranks. But the same 
spirit which crippled the small Army of last year threatens to 
paralyse the greater Army of 1916. The politicians remain 
incapable of grasping and supplying the needs of the Front. 
And yet the problem is sufficiently simple. It is infinitely less 
complicated than many of those intricate points of parliamentary 
procedure which are as clear as crystal to the average politician. 
That problem is, in the first instance, to place in the field a 
force adequate to secure a decisive victory over the only enemy 
that counts and to maintain it both in men and munitions— 
the two go together. It is on this vital, if elementary, business 
that our amateur strategists, who—despite all the talk of 
“ General Staffs,” “ War Committees,” and “ Army Councils ”— 
monopolize the control of the war, hopelessly break down. 

There has been ceaseless obstruction by the Trade v. Victory 
Party in the Government, of which Mr. McKenna is the active 
ringleader. He fought step by step the development of the 
British Army, but events proved too strong for him, and at 
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last it exists, however ill-supplied in many essentials through 
various delays and disorganization at the Back. Now its existence 
as a going concern is threatened because politicians, Unionist and 
Radicals, who know less about Armies than about Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, are unable or unwilling to realize the condition of 
the existence of all armies. In their appalling ignorance of war 
they steadily refuse to face the problem of war wastage, estimated 
at, roughly, 15 per cent. per month in the infantry—while wastage 
in other arms corresponds. It should be plain to the meanest 
understanding. Thus an Army of 100 men would require rein- 
forcements of 15 per month in order to keep it up to strength, 
without which it would cease to be an army and speedily dis- 
appear. If this arithmetic be sound, an army of 1000 men 
requires drafts of 150 per month, one of 10,000 men 1500 per 
month, while 100,000 men need 15,000 per month. Any one who 
has followed this sum would agree that an army of a million men 
would approximately require, in order to retain its efficiency— 
otherwise it is not worth keeping in the field—150,000 men per 
month. All the German army corps opposite us in Flanders, 
despite ‘‘ Germany’s waning man-power”’ of which we hear too 
much in the optimistic Press—are maintained at full strength by 
the reserves devoted to that purpose. The companies in German 
infantry battalions contain 220 to 250 men. Ours, who have to 
do the same work, are frequently as low as 100 men. The 
consequence is not difficult to guess. 

This is the crux of the recent Cabinet crisis before Easter, 
which excited our politicians far more than the course of the war, 
because they remain what they always were and ever will be— 
first and foremost, politicians. It is much more important to 
“best”? some rival in the general manceuvre for position, or to 
promote one’s own pet prejudice, than to beat the Boche, which 
automatically becomes a secondary affair amid the excitement of 
perpetual alarums and excursions in Downing Street. That is 
our whole trouble. Our campaign is run by politicians who 
know nothing about war. It is not merely a question of Compul- 
sory Service, as some believe or pretend to believe. If there be 
any advocates of Compulsion for its own sake they are unknown 
to me. All we care about is winning the war. I would just as 
soon have won it under the Voluntary as under any other system. 
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Nothing else matters except smashing Germany. Ministers 
acknowledge so much in perorations, but acts speak louder 
than words, and when the Voluntary System has confessedly 
broken down they fight desperately against the only alternative 
and expend themselves and exasperate the community in paltry 
subterfuges designed to conceal the palpable fact that the sack 
is empty. It is all most pitiful and humiliating, but it is worse 
because these wretched intrigues endanger not only our country 
but every other country whose cause is bound up with ours. 
Ministers justify their cowardice in concealing the truth by 
spreading grotesque fairy-tales about “ the impending collapse ” 
of Germany, which is alleged to render further effort on our part 
superfluous. Such falsehoods can only be described as wicked. 

One cannot help suspecting that the Trade v. Victory faction, 
which pins its faith to the coming collapse of Germany, is privily 
preparing for the collapse of England. Having made all arrange- 
ments, military, financial, shipping, and otherwise, to wind up 
the war in the autumn, when our drafts fail, they may coolly round 
upon us at the appointed time, declare we are at the end of our 
resources and that we have no option but to make the best terms 
wecan. Itmay beeven worse. It is ominous that Lord Haldane, 
of all men, should so persistently keep himself before the public, 
because if there be a personage who should wish to make himself 
scarce just now it is he. As we know, Mr. Asquith regards Lord 
Haldane’s public services as “ inestimable.” Sir Edward Grey is 
inconsolable without him and is itching to employ him, as he 
confessed to the House of Commons. Some persons who are not 
precisely fools believe that Lord Haldane went to Switzerland last 
year in the wake of Prince Biilow. The Prime Minister dare not 
say “ Yes” or “ No” when asked a plain question, and curtly 
refused to make further inquiries. This we could understand if 
Lord Haldane had been there, but not if he had not been there. 
One would never be surprised at any hocus-pocus by the Trium- 
virate, who regard themselves as heaven-born diplomatists. I 
would advise every Englishman to watch Lord Haldane’s move- 
ments this autumn—also those of the sponsors of the German 
Atheneum Club of London. 

We can still win the war if we take its management out of the 
hands of present bunglers, but the sands are low in the hour- 
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glass, and if we once afford diplomatic intrigue an opportunity of 
breaking up the Entente with France, Russia, and Italy, it will be 
too late and nothing can save Europe, including England, from 
passing under the yoke of Kultur. There is yet time for the 
politicians to save the country and save themselves, provided they 
have sufficient public spirit to stand aside and transfer a task 
beyond their powers to more capable shoulders. 

In a lawsuit against Germany none of us would complain of 
the conduct of our case by Mr. Asquith, K.C., M.P., Sir F. E. 
Smith, K.C., M.P., Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P., and Sir George 
Cave, K.C., M.P., though we might suggest that this array of 
talent be reinforced by Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., M.P., Mr. H. E. 
Duke, K.C., M.P., and, last but not least, Sir John Simon, K.C., 
M.P.—to say nothing of others. If faults were committed—as 
they might be, because it is human to err—we should at any rate 
know that these gentlemen, learned in the law, were more likely 
to be right than their critics because they are experts. 

So in a parliamentary debate with Germany we should be 
delighted to leave our interests and our honour in the hands of 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Bonar Law, etc. etc., confident of their ability to overcome 
in such a tournament Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Dr. Helfferich, 
Herr von Jagow, Herr von Zimmermann, and the rest of them. 
Unfortunately, we are at war with Germany, in which neither 
forensic acumen nor dialectical skill are of the smallest avail. On 
the contrary, they are positive drawbacks. Lawyers are tempted 
to shackle British sea-power with “ juridical niceties.’”’ Debaters 
are liable to waste irreparable time in futile discussion. 

None of us would dream of suggesting that Admiral Jellicoe, 
Admiral Sturdee, Sir David Beatty, Lord Kitchener, Sir William 
Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig, or indeed any sailors or soldiers, 
should be invited to run a lawsuit or a debate against Germany. 
But we do suggest, and indeed demand, that for the duration of 
the war our parliamentarians confine themselves to matters 
they understand, such as civilian administration, the management 
of Parliament, and the education of public opinion, and leave the 
war to those who know something about it. There is only one 
institution more childish than the Five Politicians who have 
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on purely military or naval questions—-without the country 
being even allowed to know that the experts have opinions—and 
that is the Twenty-Three Politicians—or Twenty-Four if you 
count Lord Haldane—who can overrule the Five without even 
hearing the experts, upon whom, nevertheless, all the blame is 
chivalrously thrown when it comes to a tragedy. 

It is only the politicians who can answer the question at the 
head of this article, and we shall know by that answer what to 
think of them. “Do they want to win?” “Yes” if they 
hand over the management of the war to sailors and soldiers. 
“No” if they refuse. 


L. J. MAxsE 
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SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF GERMAN 
STRENGTH 


[That portion of the British Press which lives by misleading 
the public—which systematically misread German policy before 
the war, and has consistently underrated German power since— 
encourages us to imagine that the enemy will collapse with the 
fall of the mark. The following pages from the pen of a 
writer with exceptional knowledge of Germany should serve as a 
corrective to the fairy-tales of the Coalition Press. Although © 
elementary, these facts will be fresh and startling to many news- 
paper readers.—Editor NATIONAL REVIEW. | 


A FEw considerations regarding the present condition of Germany’s 
Agriculture and Industry, and her recuperative power in the 
event of peace terms being arranged which do not involve her 
territorial weakening. 

When Bismarck in the seventies jettisoned all the then prevalent 
doctrines of political economy, he boldly decided that, however 
good or bad for other countries these doctrines might be, Germany 
should go her own way. If a new road should be necessary it 
was to be built, but in every case it was to be suitable to Germany’s 
special conditions, and was to be laid out under one guiding 
principle, viz. national efficiency for both peace and war. 

The results of the methods then introduced have, so far as 
peace development is concerned, been patent to all having inti- 
mate knowledge of Germany. 

In the middle of the eighties, the evidence of systematic 
advance became apparent. From the early-nineties onwards the 
progress in every branch of industry and science has proceeded 
at such a constantly accelerating pace that even the most con- 
servative critics have become shy of fixing a limit to further 
developments. 

Dealing with Agriculture first, which has been regarded 
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both for peace and war as the most important single occupation 
of the country, we find that in the three years 1890, 1891, and 
1892 Germany produced on 33,000,000 acres * a yearly average 
of 17,000,000 tons of the four main cereals, with a yield of 10°3 cwt. 
per acre. If, for comparative purposes, having in view efficiency 
in war, we value this corn at the all-round price of £11 10s. per 
ton, the average price in the United Kingdom during 1915, we 
get a value production of £195,000,000 per annum. 

Comparing these figures with those for the three years 1911, 
1912, and 1913, the last for which returns are available, we find 
that Germany, after having taken under cultivation a further 
6 per cent of poor land previously not considered worth culti- 
vating, produced on 35,000,000 acres ¢ 27,500,000 tons of the 
same four cereals, giving a war value of £316,000,000. The average 
yield for the three years was 15°7 cwt. per acre as against 10°3 cwt. 
in the former years, an increase of 52 per cent. 

The value of straw produced with each of the above crops 
has now to be added. In the earlier years there were some 
30,500,000 tons,t and in the latter some 50,000,000 tons. Taking 
a war price of £3 10s. per ton for straw, we have for the years 
1890, 1891, and 1892 an average annual value of corn and straw 
of £302,000,000, and for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 of 
£492,000,000. 

Summing up the gain in terms of war income, the four prin- 
cipal German cereals give, at the average 1915 British prices, an 
increased return of no less than £190,000,000 per annum as com- 
pared with 21 years ago. 

Turning next to root crops, and taking for our examination 
the most important crop, that of potatoes, Germany produced, 
in the years 1890, 1891, and 1892, on 7,200,000 acres § an average 
of 26,200,000 tons per annum, with a yield of 3°6 tons per acre. 
Assuming a war price of £4 10s. per ton, these were worth 

* Foreign Agricultural Statistics, 1893, Table Ixxvi, p. 161. Weights of corn and 
potatoes corrected 15 per cent. in accordance with p. 87 of Germany’s Economic Progress 
and National Wealth, by Helfferich. See also Jour. Board of Agric., March 1900, pp. 
525-526. 

{ Agricultural Statistics, 1913, vol. xlviii, part v, p. 427. 

t There being no separate returns for straw, the weights are calculated from the 


average yield per tcn of grain. 
§ Foreign Agricultural Statistics, 1893, Table Ixxvi, p. 161. 
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£118,000,000. In the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the production 
on 8,300,000 acres * averaged 45,500,000 tons per annum, giving 
a yield of 5°5 tons per acre as against 3°6 tons in the former years, 
an increase of 53 per cent. At the price of £4 10s. per ton this 
crop was worth £205,000,000. 

From this one root crop, therefore, the cultivation of which 
has been fostered on account of its providing a most valuable 
reserve food store for war-time, Germany is drawing an increased 
war income of some £87,000,000 per annum as compared with 
twenty-one years ago. 

We come now to the hay crop. In the years 1891 and 1892 + 
Germany produced on 21,000,000 acres { an average of 25,500,000 
tons of hay per annum, which at the war price of £5 10s. per ton 
gives a value of £140,000,000. The comparative figures for the 
years 1912 and 1913 are 20,000,000 acres § and 39,500,000 tons, 
giving a war value of £217,000,000 and an increased war income 
of £77,000,000. The yield in the earlier years was 1°2 ton, and 
in the latter 2:0 tons per acre, showing an increased yield per 
acre of 66 per cent. 

The advance in the extraction of wealth from beet-root during 
the past twenty-one years has been in some respects even more 
remarkable, and other crops show similar development ; the four 
chief cereals, potatoes, and hay, however, sufficiently indicate 
the position. This, shortly put, is that from these six crops the 
German Empire draws annually some £354,000,000 increased 
war income compared to what it would have drawn in a war 
twenty-one years ago. 

The number of persons employed exclusively in agriculture 
in Germany has only slowly increased, having been in 1882 a 
little over 8,000,000, while in 1912 it was estimated at still under 
10,000,000. It must, however, be remembered that, during the 
same period, intensive culture in root crops such as beet-root 
and potatoes, which require much hand labour, has advanced 
more rapidly than that of cereals, and it is therefore probable 


* Agricultural Statistics, 1913, vol. xlviii, part v, p. 427. 

+ For hay only two years are taken for comparison, the harvest in the year 1911 
having been a failure in both countries. 

t Vierteljahrs Hefte z. Stat. d. Deutsche. Reichs., 1892, part iii, pp. 54-55; 1893, 
part iii, pp. 64-65. 

§ Ibid., 1913. 
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that the enormously increased cereal production is being obtained 
with less labour than was required for the smaller production 
twenty-one years ago: or what, for the purpose of this examina- 
tion, amounts to the same thing, in the farming of cereals hand 
labour has been largely replaced by machinery. 

A closer consideration of the 1895 and 1907 Censuses of 
Employment confirms this view and presents some very remark- 
able facts. We find, for example, that though the number of 
persons employed solely in agriculture increased by a million 
and a half, the total number of persons employed and dependent 
on agriculture actually decreased by more than a million : further, 
that the number of men employed in 1907 was less than in 1895, 
the increase in the total of employed being entirely made up by 
women. The large reduction of over two millions in the number 
of those dependent on workers employed in agriculture is ac- 
counted for by the success of the German policy of encouraging 
what may be described as agricultural industry, which has resulted 
in thickly dotting the agricultural districts with sugar, starch, 
and manure factories, potato-spirit distilleries, paper mills, and 
other industrial undertakings which draw their raw materials 
from the surrounding country, and provide opportunities of 
lucrative employment for the growing population. 

To get the capitalized value of the increased yield for com- 
parative and competitive purposes in peace-time it is necessary 
to calculate the annual value of this increase at the recent average 
United Kingdom peace prices. These are approximately * £7 
per ton for cereals, £3 for straw, £4 for potatoes, and £4 10s. 
for hay. The position is then as follows: 


Increased Produce Increased Peace Income 
£ 
10,400,000 tons of cereals at £7 , J : : . 72,800,000 
19,700,000 ,, straw at £3 * . ‘ 2 - 59,100,000 
19,300,000 »  potatoesatf4 . ‘ R - - 77,200,000 
14,000,000 ,, hay at£410s. . ‘ A s - 63,000,000 
£272,100,000 


We see from this statement that the increased peace income 
which Germany is making as the result of only twenty-one years 
of scientific agriculture and common-sense organization amounts 

* Agricultural Statistics, 1913, vol. xlviii, part iii, pp. 216, 239, 242, and 243. 
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to over £272,000,000 per annum. Stated in terms of the United 
Kingdom agricultural production, the increased yield from these 
six crops is considerably more than the value of the total annual 
agricultural production (£210,000,000) * of the United Kingdom. 
This income, if capitalized on a 4 per cent. basis, represents a 
sum of £6,800,000,000, or more than half as much again as the 
total foreign investments of the United Kingdom. Considering 
that it is a safe investment, which is continuing steadily and to 
a large extent automatically to appreciate, a 4 per cent. basis 
probably gives too low a capital value. 

This capital value will remain intact no matter how the war 
ends, the Germans having already taken the necessary steps to 
protect it. As precautionary measures they are introducing 
motor-ploughs and other modern machinery to make good any 
shortage of male labour, and are also encouraging female labour. 

As far as the United Kingdom is concerned there is practically 
nothing to set against this enormous increase of agricultural 
wealth in Germany. In the three years 1890, 1891, and 1892 
the average annual value of wheat, barley, oats, and straw grown 
in the United Kingdom was, at the war prices of £11 10s. and 
£3 10s. per ton, £112,000,000. The comparative figure for the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913 is £99,000,000, showing a loss of war 
income of £13,000,000. 

In the case of potatoes, the figure in the earlier years is, at 
the war price of £4 10s. per ton, £25,000,000, while for the years 
1911, 1912, and 1913 it is £31,000,000, an increase of £6,000,000. 
The average yield in the former years was 4°2 and in the latter 
years 5°7 tons per acre. 

The figures for hay are, in the years 1891 and 1892,£66,500,000,7 
and in the years,1912 and 1913, £81,000,000,{ showing an increase 
of £14,500,000. 

The net result is therefore an increase of £7,500,000 war 
income from these crops to place against the German £354,000,000, 
leaving Germany, as a result of the twenty-one years’ competition, 
with a clear gain over the United Kingdom of some £346,000,000 
per annum. 


* Census of Production, 1907, p. 24. 
t Agricultural Produce Statistics, 1893, Table i, pp. 8, 9. 
{ [bid., 1913, vol. xlviii, part ii, pp. 178-179. 
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crops can be seen in the annexed table. 

We cannot, by extending this examination to include other 
crops and live stock, find any alteration in our favour. Arable 
land has decreased in the United Kingdom by more than 1,000,000 
acres in the twenty-one years, the acreage under permanent 
grass for hay having increased by about the same amount. 

The total value of live stock in Germany in 1914 was 
£660,000,000,* an increase in value of over £340,000,000 since 
1892. The value of the live stock in the United Kingdom, calcu- 
lated on the same price basis, was in 1914 £350,000,000,+ or little 
more than the increase in value of German live stock in the short 
period of twenty-two years. 

The picture does not appear brighter on closer examination, 
for it must be remembered that twenty to thirty years ago, when 
the competition started, the United Kingdom was far ahead of 
Germany in farming methods; our working classes were then at 
least as well educated as those of Germany, the means of internal 
communication were better, and above all we possessed the great 
natural advantages of a richer soil and a climate more favourable 
for agriculture. In spite of all.these advantages much good land 
has been allowed to go wholly or partially out of cultivation, 
while Germany, for her part, has been bringing under cultivation 
sandy tracts and bog-lands, notwithstanding which she has been 
steadily improving the average yield per acre. 

If we now turn to German Industry, and, leaving all detail 
developments on one side, regard merely the broad facts of their 
iron and steel production, we find that the increase in the quanti- 
ties produced and the improvements in the methods of production, 
both with a view to reducing the cost and improving the quality, 
present an even more striking picture of Germany’s rapid advance 
than is shown by her progress in agriculture. 

Taking iron-ore first, each country produced in the year 1892 
some 11,500,000 tons.t In the following twenty years Germany 
increased her production to 32,700,000 tons, an increase of 184 


* Bulletin of Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, Rome, 1915, vol. vi, No. 4, 
p- 170; Statistisches Jahrbuch f. d. Deutsche Reich., 1914, pp. 51, 52. 

{ Agricultural Statistics, 1914, vol. xlix, part i, pp. 82, 83. 

{ Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, 39th Number, p. 492. 
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per cent. The United Kingdom, in the same period, after rising 
to nearly 16,000,000 tons in 1907, fell back to 14,000,000 tons in 
1912, a net increase of only 22 per cent. It must be also noted 
that the United Kingdom iron-ore production of 11,500,000 tons 
in 1892 is much below the high-water mark which was reached 
in 1882 with over 18,000,000 tons.* To find a production previous 
to 1882 so low as 14,000,000 tons we have to go back to the year 
1870. From this it appears that the United Kingdom iron- 
mining industry is, after various fluctuations, in the same position 
as regards output as it was forty-two years ago, whereas that 
of Germany has increased more than eightfold in the same period, 
from 3,800,000 in 1870 to 32,700,000 in 1912. 

Passing next to pig-iron, the United Kingdom maintained its 
lead until 1903, in which year Germany caught up and passed 
us with a margin of over 1,000,000 tons. Taking therefore as 
starting-point for comparison the previous year, 1902, in which 
the production in the two countries was very nearly equal, we 
find that in the ten years 1902 to 1912 Germany increased her 
production from 8,500,000 tons} to 17,600,000 tons, or 107 
per cent. ; the United Kingdom’s production, which was 8,680,000 
tons in 1902, after rising to over 10,000,000 tons in 1906, fell 
back to 8,750,000 tons in 1912, thus showing practically no increase 
on the ten years. 

The production of pig-iron in the United Kingdom in 1912 
was approximately the same as that in 1882, when just under 
8,600,000 tons { were produced. During the intervening thirty 
years the output fluctuated considerably, falling in 1892 to 
6,700,000 tons, and rising in 1906 to 10,180,000 tons. For com- 
petitive purposes in the world’s trade the United Kingdom stands, 
therefore, as regards pig-iron, just where it did thirty years ago, 
while Germany, which produced 3,400,000 tons in 1882, during 
the same thirty years increased her output to 17,600,000 tons, 
or more than fivefold. Put in another way, Germany at the 
commencement of the thirty years’ period produced less than half, 
at the end of the period produced more than double as much pig- 
iron as the United Kingdom, thus almost exactly reversing the 
position in which the two countries stood to one another. 


* Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, 28th Number, p. 342. 
¢ Ibid., 39th Number, p. 493. { Ibid., 28th Number, p. 343. 
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We now come to crude steel. In the two years 1892 and 1893 
both Germany and the United Kingdom averaged some 2,900,000 
tons * ; twenty years later, in 1912, Germany produced 17,300,000 
tons, and the United Kingdom only 6,900,000 tons, showing an 
increase in the case of Germany of nearly 500 per cent. as against 
140 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 

In order to obtain, for comparative purposes, a more accurate 
view of what these tons of iron and steel represent in increased 
wealth, it is necessary to find the number of tons retained in each 
country, and the value per ton of the finished product. For this 
purpose an approximate value for the goods which have to be 
compared must be taken. There are no statistics available from 
which the accurate detail values of iron and steel goods retained 
in a country can be determined; the only figures obtainable 
being those for iron and steel goods of all classes exported. Having 
regard to the fact that large quantities of pig-iron, crude steel, 
rough bars, and other partly wrought products are included in 
the export figures of both England and Germany, the average 
value per ton of the total iron and steel exports of both countries 
will be considerably lower than the average value per ton of the 
iron and steel products retained in each country. This is apparent 
when it is considered that all iron and steel products that remain 
in a country are finished for their ultimate purposes: bars are 
converted into shafting and machine parts, angles and girders 
into bridges and other structural work, plates into boilers, ships, 
etc. Practically no increased stock of pig-iron, crude steel, 
wrought bars, or other partly wrought products is retained from 
year to year. 

It is not suggested that this rough method of estimating the 
value of the iron and steel investments in England and Germany 
gives more than a very approximate result. The object in 
view, however, being merely one of comparison, it is sufficient 
for the purpose if both countries are, in all cases where reliable 
figures: are not obtainable, treated in exactly the same manner. 
This course operates somewhat in favour of England, a far greater 
proportion of German works being of recent construction, and 
employing the latest labour-saving machinery and by-product 
processes than is the case in England. 

* Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, 39th Number, p. 495. 
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An examination of the exports from Germany shows that the 
average price of all iron, steel, and manufactures thereof exported 
is approximately £14 10s. per ton.* If we deduct from these 
exports the pig-iron, crude steel, and such other partly manu- 
factured iron and steel products as form the primary raw materials 
for the general engineering industry, we find that the average 
price of the iron and steel products which have reached their 
final or semi-final stages is over £24 per ton. Taking this value 
per ton for the whole of the 17,000,000 tons iron and steel retained 
in the country, we find that in the year 1912 German industry 
invested in Germany in the form of iron and steel for new factories, 
engineering works, railways, machinery, ships, canals, bridges 
and other structural works a sum well over £400,000,000. 

Calculating the amount of iron and steel investment in the 
United Kingdom on the same basis we find that the United 
Kingdom has for 1912 some £140,000,000 to its credit. 

These figures will in both cases be somewhat higher or lower 
according as larger or smaller allowances are made for the loss of 
material in manufacture, and for the use of a greater or less 
percentage of scrap in the steelworks and foundries. The figures 
given are based on fair average practice, and, both countries 
having been treated in an identical manner, they are sufficient 
for the purposes of comparison. 

From both these sums it is necessary to deduct an amount 
for depreciation of plant. Germany has now considerably more 
plant for which she has to allow depreciation ; on the other hand, 
that of the United Kingdom is much older and requires pro- 
portionately more keeping up; indeed in many cases it is no 
longer a question of keeping up but of complete renewal. At 
the best, only a rough approximation can be made between the 
two countries, and we may, for the purposes of comparison, assume 
that the depreciation and the amount of iron and steel used for 
upkeep is the same in both countries. 

This assumption is probably not fair to Germany, for though 
she has more railway mileage, with all that that involves, to 
maintain, we have a vastly greater mercantile marine and navy 
to keep in repair, in both of which wear and tear is heavy and 
depreciation very high. If, for the sake of having a figure, we 

* Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, 39th Number, p. 135. 
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assume that £100,000,000 per annum are necessary in each 
country for iron and steel work depreciation, repairs, recon- 
structions, renewals, etc., a figure which is certainly under the 
mark, we are left with £300,000,000 new iron and steel investment 
in Germany, as against £40,000,000 in this country. 

In other words, Germany has increased her capital invested 
in iron and steel wealth-producing plant in her own country, in 
the year taken for comparison, by more than seven times as 
much as the United Kingdom. 

It is no answer to this statement of the case to say that it is 
not usual to reckon savings in this manner. It is up to objectors 
to point out what has become of the 17,000,000 tons of iron and 
steel invested in Germany in 1912, if it is not in interest-bearing 
railways, bridges, engineering works, power plants, factories, ships, 
etc. The conditions presented by modern industrial progress 
are entirely novel and demand common-sense consideration. 

We have to go back to the last century to find equality between 
the two countries in this investing process. Since then, Germany 
has been adding to her plant and powers of production at a 
constantly increasing rate till, in the year 1912, we find the 
position here described. 

It is difficult at first sight to understand how, in the short 
space of twenty to thirty years, such a tremendous change in 
the relative positions of the two countries can have been brought 
about. 

In order to understand, we must first of all realize that the 
great accumulation of wealth which took place in the United 
Kingdom during the latter half of the last century was produced 
slowly under the old conditions of industrial manufacturing, in 
what may be described as the transition stage from purely manual 
labour to highly specialized machine labour. The explanation 
of Germany’s rapid advance is to be sought primarily in the 
more general adoption in Germany than in England of labour- 
saving machinery and by-product processes in all branches of 
industry, and in the far larger percentage of her population that 
has been working at wealth-producing occupations. As a result, 
Germany has been in a position to turn on to surplus wealth 
producing a vastly greater army of workers than was possible 
in the United Kingdom, and to take proportionately more advan- 
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tage of the revolution in engineering production methods brought 
about by the discovery of high-speed steel, and the improvements 
in automatic and semi-automatic machinery. Many estimates 
have been made of the increased output of the average workman 
to-day as compared with thirty years ago. The best estimates 
must always be but rough approximations, for while they are 
being made the conditions are rapidly changing, and in every 
trade different conditions exist. 

The deeper causes which have enabled Germany to reap so 
much greater advantages than the United Kingdom from the 
improvements in mechanical science, very few of which are 
German discoveries, are outside the scope of this article. The 
pressing need is to call attention to some of the obvious facts 
which must be recognized at once and borne in mind when terms 
of peace are being discussed. 

A few examples, however, will indicate why in the past thirty 
years it has been a practical possibility for Germany to make up 
so much leeway, and go ahead of the United Kingdom at 
the pace she has. To-day a good turner, working a suitable 
lathe, with high-speed steel, modern chucking methods and 
measuring instruments, will often turn out from ten to twenty 
times as much work as his father would have done thirty years 
ago, the more or less depending on the job, material, and accuracy 
required. Labourers working automatic machines produce up 
to, and even more, than one hundred times as much wealth per 
day as good turners did on the same job, working old-style lathes, 
in the eighties of the last century. 

If we take the thirty years 1860 to 1890 during which the United 
Kingdom, undisturbed by serious competition, made its initial 
accumulation of industrial wealth, and deal with an imaginary unit 
of engineering workmen whose whole work for the thirty years 
we will suppose went to wealth accumulation, we have in thirty 
years 9000 day-units of wealth accumulated. To produce these 
9000 day-units now would, owing to the improved methods 
which give an average of twelve- to fifteen-fold increased efficiency, 
take the same unit of engineering workmen only from two to 
three years. When we further consider that Germany, during 
the past ten years, has had some 800,000 more men employed 
on metal working than the United Kingdom, it is easy to see that 
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these extra 800,000 men working on modern improved methods 
and producing wealth twelve to fifteen times faster than their 
fathers did, have been able to produce in these ten years not 
merely four or five times as much wealth as was accumulated 
in the United Kingdom during the thirty years 1860 to 1890, 
but four to five times as much wealth as the whole of the engineer- 
ing workers of the United Kingdom, whose numbers from 1860 
to 1890 never exceeded 800,000 produced altogether, both for 
immediate consumption and accumulation, in those years. 

The productive powers of the enormous plant and the great 
facilities for transit and shipment will still exist in Germany 
when the war is over, irrespective of victory or defeat. A Germany 
unweakened by territorial losses will possess recuperative powers 
inconceivable to those who have taken English commercial views 
of industry for their standard. 

It is the openly declared intention of the Pan-Germans, failing 
complete victory, to accept any peace which will give Germany 
breathing-time in which to recuperate and prepare for the next 
struggle. They believe that their country will recover so much 
quicker than other countries, that her opponents will accept the 
inevitable, and no further struggle be necessary. 

The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the necessity 
for immediate agricultural and industrial reforms, if the realization 
of these German expectations is to be prevented. 
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GERMANY 
Acres Tons Yield per Value 
acre, cwt. 
Corn < 
1890-92 . 33,000,000 17,000,000 10°3 195,000,000 
1911-13 . 35,000,000 27,500,000 15°7 316,000,000 
Increase 2,000,000 10,500,000 54 121,000,000 
In% 6% 62% 52% 62% 
STRaw £ 
1890-92 as above 30,500,000 —_ 107,000,000 
1911-13 as above 50,200,000 — 176,000,000 
Increase 19,700,000 69,000,000 
In% 65% 65% 
PorTaToEs Tons £ 
1890-92 . 7,200,000 26,200,000 36 118,000,000 
1911-13 - 8,300,000 45,500,000 55 205,000,000 
Increase 1,100,000 19,300,000 19 87,000,000 
In % 15% 74%, 53% TAY, 
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Value 


£ 
140,000,000 
217,000,000 
77,000,000 
55% 


£ 
76,000,000 
67,000,000 
9,000,000 
12% 


£ 
36,000,000 
32,000,000 
4,000,000 
11% 


£ 
24,700,000 
31,000,000 
6,300,000 
25% 


£ 
66,500,000 
81,000,000 
14,500,000 


Acres Tons Yield per 
acre, cwt. 
Hay 
1891-92 . : . 21,100,000 25,500,000 1:2 
1912-13_—_yj. . 20,000,000 39,500,000 2-0 
Increase or decrease . 1,100,000 14,000,000 08 
In% . ‘ r 5% 55% 66% 
All figures give the yearly average over the period taken. For references see foot- 
notes to text. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Corn 
1890-92* . : . 8,800,000 6,600,000 15:0 
1911-13+ . ‘ . 7,800,000 5,800,000 14:9 
Decrease . ‘ - 1,000,000 800,000 01 
In% é ‘ ‘ 11% 12% 07% 
Straw 
1890-92 ; - asabove 10,300,000 — 
1911-13. ‘ . as above 9,200,000 — 
Decrease . - ‘ 1,100,000 
In% : ; ° 11% 
PoTaToEs Tons 
1890-92 . . - 1,300,000 5,500,000 4:2 
1911-13§ . > - 1,200,000 6,900,000 5°7 
Increase or decrease . 100,000 1,400,000 15 
In% p ‘ . 8% 25% 36% 
Hay 
1891-92 || . A - 8,700,000 12,100,000 1:4 
1912-13 J. . . 9,700,000 14,700,000 15 
Increase . ‘ - 1,000,000 2,600,000 O1 
n% . ; ~ 115% 22% 71% 


All figures give the yearly average over the period taken. 


22% 


* Agricultural Produce Statistics, 1893, Table i, pp. 2, 3. 
¢ Ibid., 1913, vol. xlviii, part ii, pp. 172-173. 

t Ibid., 1893, Table i, pp. 4, 5. 

§ Ibid., 1913, vol. xlviii, part ii, pp. 174-175. 

|| Zbid., 1893, Table i, pp. 8, 9. 

q Ibid., 1913, vol. xlviii, part ii, pp. 178-179. 


THE COMMON TOAD 


Years ago I shared in the almost universal dislike of toads, 
and for a similar reason—I knew nothing about them. I don’t 
think I had ever seen a toad at close quarters, and I was certainly 
deplorably ignorant about their habits. Later, I read some of 
the more interesting facts of their life, and my opinion with regard 
to them began to alter. Then one evening I found a toad sitting 
with the placidity peculiar to these creatures, under the shade 
of a mignonette plant. I inspected it closely, and found a certain 
attractiveness about its squat appearance and stolid impassivity ; 
it seemed to be utterly unconscious of my presence. I searched 
under the surrounding plants till I had collected a handful of 
miscellaneous creatures—woodlice, beetles, worms, etc., and 
these I dropped, one by one, on the ground in front of the toad, 
when immediately he became a different creature—he woke up. 
As his prey ran or wriggled away he followed stealthily, his toes 
twitching spasmodically as a toad’s toes will when he is excited 
about his food. A rapid dart of the pink tongue, so quick that 
the eye could not follow it, and the victim had disappeared. I 
must have spent nearly half an hour after that, finding food 
for him, and when I left off it was only because I was tired, and 
not because his appetite had failed. That was my introduction 
to toad-life, and since then my interest in them has increased, 
not waned. There are certain advantages about toads that frogs 
cannot lay claim to, the latter being of a more active nature 
require a bigger home—at least I can never believe they are 
happy in small quarters—and their leaps are apt to be discon- 
certing—one never knows where they will be next. Then their 
skin is slimy, which makes them unpleasant to handle, and, 
worst of all, I have always found them deplorably lacking in 
intelligence. I have kept numerous frogs for longer or shorter 
periods, but I have never succeeded in getting any of them tame. 
Perhaps I have been unfortunate in my specimens. Now a toad 
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possesses none of these disadvantages; its skin though cold 
and clammy is not slimy ; it never takes long jumps, its normal 
mode of progression being a rather slow walk ; and its intelligence 
is of quite a high order. 

Toads spawn in April, and the eggs, which vary from 2000 
to 6000 in number, are arranged in a double row held together 
in a gelatinous substance. It is curious to note that both toads’ 
and frogs’ spawn are used by gipsies as a cure for rheumatism ; 
they apply it externally as a poultice. The eggs take from a 
few days to a few weeks to hatch out, according to the temperature 
of the water, and the little tadpoles are about six weeks in the water 
before their metamorphosis is complete and they come to toad’s 
estate and adopt a terrestial life. The tadpole of a toad is smaller 
and blacker than a frog’s, but otherwise there is no difference 
between them and the method of development is identical. Tad- 
poles are great cannibals; weak and sickly members are soon 
devoured, and if food is short, battle is waged between even 
the healthy specimens. I remember on one occasion when I had 
forgotten to feed some tadpoles I was rearing, I found the next 
day that their numbers were appreciably diminished. They are 
most useful scavengers, as they are not at all particular in their 
choice of food—a dead cat, some decaying vegetable matter, or 
their own kind, are all alike to them. They are exceedingly 
interesting to keep, and only require a glass bowl and a little 
raw meat. If they are well supplied with food a number of them 
may be kept in the same vessel, but it is essential to remember 
that if there is to be any restriction in their diet they will make 
up for the shortage by eating each other. It is most fascinating 
to watch the budding of the limbs (the hind legs are always the 
first to appear) and their gradual development, and then, as the 
little creature assumes a toad-like aspect the tail begins to diminish 
in size. As the gills shrivel up and the lungs develop they are 
seen frequently swimming up to the surface to breathe the air. 

Tadpoles have the power of reproducing injured limbs, so it is‘a 
matter of no great moment to them to lose one of their legs or their 
tail, since the missing member can be regenerated. When the little 
toad has reached its perfect condition and finally leaves the water, 
it is of very miniature size, and can only feed on tiny insects and 
worms. At this stage they are not easy to keep owing to the 
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difficulty of finding suitable food, and I have always evaded the 
problem by turning them loose to shift for themselves. A toad 
takes at least five years to reach maturity. Toads are devoid 
of ribs, a fact one can easily prove for oneself by picking them up, 
when one’s fingers sink into the softness of their sides instead of 
coming in contact with a bony structure. They often make a 
plaintive little noise like a child whimpering when they are picked 
up ; it is quite unlike their ordinary croak. Ifa toad really starts 
croaking in earnest it produces quite a volume of sound, and the 
noise carries for a considerable distance ; as the females seldom, 
if ever, croak, it is best to select them for pets. 

My two fire-bellied toads would sometimes keep up a duet 
most of the night, but I soon got used to it, and after the first 
night it never disturbed my sleep. Their croak is not very loud, 
and it has a mournful sound which I found rather soothing than 
otherwise. 

If a toad is frightened it will inflate its body with air till it 
is double its normal size, and sometimes it will raise itself at the 
same time on the tip of its legs till it looks, as Furneaux expresses 
it, “ like a headed balloon supported on four short posts.” This 
attitude is doubtless meant to instil terror into its enemy, but to 
the human eye it is intensely comic. Furneaux states that this 
attitude “ is almost invariably assumed when a toad is approached 
by a snake ; and should the latter attempt to swallow the toad, the 
difficulty of its task is greatly increased (especially if the toad 
be a large one) by the volume of air which the body contains, 
and which is not to be expelled by the pressure of the snake’s 
jaws.” Wishing to experiment in the matter for myself, I placed a 
vivacious snake, which was about two feet in length, in a vivarium 
where I kept eight toads of different kinds. Only one toad—a 
common toad from South Europe—behaved in this manner, though 
another common toad appeared frightened, and crouched close to 
the ground when the snake glided over its head ; but it quickly 
recovered afterwards, and ate mealworms from the snake’s back. 
A fire-bellied toad valiantly attacked the tip of the snake’s tail 
which had trailed in the water-dish, and made several courageous 
attempts to swallow it. I suppose he mistook it for a small 
worm, as the tail of the vivacious snake tapers off to a fine point. 
Perhaps had I tried the experiment in the open, amid their natural 
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surroundings, instead of in the confined space of a vivarium, where 
the conditions are artificial, the toads might have been more 
alarmed. 

I did not altogether appreciate my first experience of a toad 
changing its skin, for one of my toads effected the change while 
it was sitting on my hand! A toad never drinks but absorbs 
water through its skin, and it possesses an internal reservoir 
where it keeps a supply of water, which it can discharge at will, 
and it invariably does so before it draws its old skin off. The little 
toad, sitting quietly in my hand, suddenly became covered with 
water, then its old skin split down the back, and it scraped it 
off, drawing it forward with its legs in an absurdly human manner ; 
one was reminded of a person drawing off a jersey. As the old 
skin peeled off it was pushed forward into the mouth and swallowed. 
What the object of swallowing the old skin is I don’t know, 
but doubtless it serves some purpose. It is not, however, 
invariably practised. 

A toad eats an enormous amount, and its method of feeding is 
not without interest. The tongue grows from the front of the mouth 
so that its tip points down the throat, the reverse position to that 
of ordinary animals ; thus when it is thrown out from the mouth 
it performs a half-circle. Its movement is startlingly quick ; 
it snaps on its prey with lightning precision, and is as quickly 
withdrawn with its helpless victim adhering to the sticky surface. 
All that one can see of the process is a pink flash, and the insect 
has disappeared which a moment before was there. The tongue 
being fastened in the mouth back to front, as it were, gives it, 
of course, a longer range than it would otherwise have. It does 
not use its tongue in swallowing big worms or any kind of large 
prey; instead, it makes a quick pounce forward, seizing the 
creature in its mouth, and then, if necessary, poking it in with 
the aid of its forelegs. To watch a toad tackle a big earthworm 
is to gain a lesson in patience, for no sooner does it get one end 
of the worm poked in at one side of its mouth than the other 
end escapes at the other side, and this alternate poking and escap- 
ing goes on for a long time. . The toad’s patience being almost 
unlimited, it is usually victorious in the long run, but sometimes 
the task is beyond its powers—a fact which it will suddenly 
realize and, disgorging its tired victim, it will turn away to look 
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for prey of a more suitable size. Toads seldom eat in a hurry ; 
they will never touch anything that is not actually moving, 
and it seems to add to the appreciation of the meal if its move- 
ments are lively and can be watched for some time first. The 
more the creature wriggles, or the faster it runs, the greater the 
toad’s excitement; it follows stealthily, head slightly on one 
side and toes twitching. I always fed my toads on an uncovered 
part of the vivarium, and one of them used to beat a regular 
tattoo on the zinc floor in its excitement when it was feeding. 
A toad’s appetite is not easily appeased, and I was kept busy 
finding food for all my pets; it took me from one to two hours 
every day to collect sufficient for them. They each had their 
particular preference. One of them had a great partiality for 
pill woodlice—those little armour-plated creatures that hide 
under stones and plants, and roll up in a tight ball when danger 
threatens. I have known her eat forty-five of these at one 
sitting, and then finish the day’s meal with ten common 
woodlice, five earwigs, three mealworms, three beetles, three 
centipedes (Geophilius), one centipede (Lnthobius forficatus), 
two millepedes, and one harvestman! I think that was 
the biggest meal she ever made, and I must do her the 
justice to say that for the next two days she ate very little. 
Toads will eat nearly anything that is small enough to go 
into their mouths ; looking through my notes I see that in the 
course of the summer my toads eat earthworms, spiders, glow- 
worms, beetles, earwigs, flies of all kinds, bees, wasps, woodlice, 
centipedes, millepedes, moths, caterpillars, harvestmen, meal- 
worms, and chrysalides which I made wriggle by judicious 
pokes—a fairly extensive menu! The common toad seldom, 
if ever, eats slugs; mine never did, though they were rather a 
favourite article of diet with the fire-bellied toads. In captivity, 
at least, they are inclined to cannibalism. My South European 
toad, who was considerably bigger than any of the others, ate 
one of his smaller brethren one night, after which crime I turned 
him loose in the garden to shift for himself. I dare say he adapted 
himself to our more rigorous climate and is still in existence. 
Toads are immune from wasp’s poison, though they dislike 
the sharp prick of the sting. I once held a wasp against a toad, 
whom it stung viciously. The toad started, and knocked the 
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insect off quickly with its foot ; but as soon as it was dislodged 
he seemed to forget all about the matter. There was no swelling, 
and though I rubbed my finger over the stung part, he gave 
no sign of pain, or indeed of any discomfort. If any day I was 
pressed for time, or my energy failed, I used to feed them on 
mealworms. I always kept a supply of these in a tin box, and 
I sometimes amused myself by putting this box in the middle 
of the vivarium; it caused the toads the greatest excitement, 
for they could hear the worms moving about but could not, of 
course, see them. They would all congregate round the box, 
listening intently ; they would climb on to it, and then clamber 
down the other side, always with the same attentive expression, 
as they tried to locate the worms from the noise. It must have 
been an annoying puzzle. 

I kept various newts with the toads, though I knew it was 
attended with a certain risk, and I might any time find that the 
newts had disappeared. However, the toads were well fed, and 
behaved with admirable restraint towards their companions, 
until one day a rather curious incident occurred. A common newt 
had seized a small worm that the big toad was watching. When 
the newt had swallowed about half of it, the toad, intent on the 
active movements of the unswallowed half, gave a sudden flick 
with his tongue, and worm and newt went into his mouth together. 
However, after a barely perceptible pause, he forked the newt 
out with one of his front feet—the worm remained. It was the 
neatest piece of work imaginable. The newt was in no way 
frightened by its adventure, but began at once to eat another 
worm that was crawling across the table. Why the toad should 
have rejected the newt is rather a puzzle, since they do not by 
any means despise them as an occasional bon bouche. 

We have only two toads in Great Britain: the Common Toad 
(Bufo vulgaris), which is found everywhere except in Ireland, 
and the Natterjack Toad (Bufo calamita), which is only found in 
certain localities. It is a pretty little creature, smaller than the 
common toad, yellowish brown above and a bluish white beneath, 
with a golden stripe running down the middle of its back. But 
the colour is subject to great variation in different individuals, 
and these toads have to some extent the power of changing their 
colour in harmony with their surroundings. They move with 
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a curious running gait quite unlike the slow, deliberate walk of 
the common toad. Some authors say that they are the most 
intelligent of the two, but this has not been my experience. 

Toads are most useful creatures in a garden, for they eat 
great numbers of harmful insects, and do no damage whatever. 
With regard to their poison, about which the most wild and ex- 
aggerated tales are current, it is well to say at once that a toad 
secretes a milky, acrid fluid with poisonous properties, which is, 
however, powerless to affect man externally unless it comes in 
contact with the more sensitive parts of his skin—.e. lips, eyes, 
etc., when it may cause him considerable pain and discomfort. 
The glands which secrete this fluid are chiefly congregated in 
two kidney-shaped masses called the paratoid glands, which 
are easily distinguishable just behind the eyes. They are outlined 
with a border of black on their underside. I have never known 
any of my toads discharge poison, and I don’t believe they ever 
do unless they are hurt or in any way ill-treated, and under those 
circumstances my sympathy is entirely with the toad, and I am 
glad to think that it has some means of protecting itself and 
frightening its tormentors. 

Marion Biack-HAwKINs 
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THERE was lately held at Claridge’s Hotel (April 6) a festive 
gathering of men of light and leading of the Manchester School, 
several of whom are personally responsible for the hideous suffer- 
ings sustained by Europe in consequence of the defenceless condi- 
tion to which their efforts had reduced Great Britain on the eve 
of the Great War. The ostensible object of this function was to 
honour “the Manchester martyrs” of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, whose obsolete opinions had been repudiated by 
their colleagues, who as self-respecting Englishmen wished to have 
as little future truck as possible with Germans now that at last 
we see them as they really are. But the real purport of Claridge’s 
junket was doubtless to lay the train of future Cobdenite propa- 
ganda with a view of ultimately resuming former Anglo-German 
relations—in other words, of replacing the British Empire under 
the yoke which the war has temporarily displaced. The views of 
this coterie have been obligingly revealed by one of their number, 
Sir Hugh Bell, the Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding of York- 
shire—a director of Brunner, Mond and Co.—who informed 
the world in true Brunner-Mond style (see the Economist of 
January 8): “JI have no wish to capture German trade. Whenever 
the war comes to an end the interests of all parties will be to obliterate 
as rapidly as possible its disastrous effects. I have never viewed with 
jealousy Germany's prosperity. I hope, the war being over, the 
Germans, with the rest of the world, will rapidly become prosperous ; 
and in that unwwersal prosperity I see the best hopes for the 
future.” 

Such people have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing from 
the cataclysm which is transforming the world. They only ask 
to be allowed to return to their German vomit. So be it. 

Since the demonstration at Claridge’s, which is presumably to 
be followed by similar demonstrations elsewhere, we have had our 
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eyes still further opened as to the real character of the horrible 
people with whom the Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire is eagerly awaiting the moment to fraternize, and 
whose “ prosperity ” is so near and dear to Brunner-Mondites. 
There had been hideous rumours concerning the Prisoners’ Camp 
at Wittenberg—a place immortalized by Martin Luther—of which 
the German authorities and the German people were believed to 
be inordinately proud as a perfect specimen of German Kultur. 
Its condition was investigated by “ The Government Committee 
on the Treatment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War,” 
presided over by Mr. Justice Younger. On April 7, the day after 
the Claridge banquet, this painful document—if any German 
horror can still give us pain—was presented to Sir Edward Grey 
and published with commendable rapidity by the Foreign Office. 

We reproduce Mr. Justice Younger’s report textually, unspoilt 
by comment. We commend it in particular to the “ Manchester 
martyrs’ and their admirers, especially the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the North Riding, and would ask them in all gravity whether 
they really mean what they say when they demand the resumption 
of “business as usual” with these foul fiends after the war. 
From a purely controversial point of view we should ask for 
nothing better, because Free Trade will not only be dead but 
damned from the moment of such an avowal. But there is 
something infinitely more important at stake than any contro- 
versy. The Germans are a nation of bullies. All bullies are 
cowards at heart. They only dared perpetrate these horrors on 
our unfortunate countrymen because their victims were helpless 
and Germany seemed victorious. There was no prospect of 
Dr. Aschenbach of the Iron Cross, or the Commandant of this 
hell upon earth General von Dassel, being brought to book. The 
ghouls of Wittenberg, who publicly jeered at our dead and are 
in every way worthy of the Aschenbachs and von Dassels and 
their Decorators, of the von Bissings and the von Biilows, felt 
secure when they thus comported themselves. 


The dead were buried in a cemetery formed out of a part of 
the camp. The Germans sent in a certain number of coffins 
every day, into which the bodies of the dead were put and carried 
out by their comrades through a gate in the barbed wire. There 
was not sufficient room for burial of so many, and the coffins were 
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piled one upon another, but the Committee do not think there 
was any special danger in the arrangement. What the prisoners 
found hardest to bear in this matter were the jeers with which 
the coffins were frequently greeted by the inhabitants of Witten- 
berg, who stood outside the wire and were permitted to insult 
their dead. (Mr. Justice Younger’s Report.) 


One reason that British prisoners and captives have been 
singled out for atrocity is because the “‘ Don’t Humiliate Germany ” 
party, the “ Don’t Hurt Germans” brigade, in this country are 
relied upon by their protégés to see that in any event Germany 
does not suffer for her misdeeds. Cobdenites have already so much 
on their conscience—so many precious lives, such untold and 
unspeakable misery—that the least they can now do is to proclaim 
their refusal to have any more dealings with Germany and their 
readiness to join Mr. Hughes in extirpating the German Cancer 
from our midst. The effect upon Germans of such a declaration 
would be electrical. It would be instantly felt throughout the 
prisoners’ camps—of which we may be sure Wittenberg is but a 
sample—where our unfortunate fellow-countrymen are immured. 
Already there is anxiety in Germany as to the effect of these 
revelations upon public opinion here, and on our future policy. 

There has never been but one way of treating a bully. Unfor- 
tunately we have not yet adopted it, which explains why the 
Germans continue to torture our people. The moment we 
adopt “ Who breaks, pays” as our working motto we shall see 
a wonderful amelioration of German “ frightfulness,” provided it 
is emphasized by the measures necessary to win the war. It 
would be comparatively easy to frighten the Germans of their 
own “ frightfulness ” without doing anything frightful. This is 
Mr. Justice Younger’s Report on Wittenberg : 


Now that Major Priestley, R.A.M.C., Captain Vidal, R.A.M.C., 
and Captain Lauder, R.A.M.C., have been permitted to return 
to this country after a prolonged detention in Germany still 
unexplained, the Government Committee on the Treatment by 
the Enemy of British Prisoners of War are in a position to submit 
for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government their report 
upon the conditions of the camp at Wittenberg during and prior 
to the epidemic of typhus which devastated it in the first six 
months of 1915. 

The Committee had already, in the course of their inquiries, 
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gathered much detailed information as to the state of things 
which obtained at Wittenberg during the fever, but until the 
information in their possession could be checked, corrected, 
and supplemented by the personal testimony of the above three 
officers, the Committee refrained from making any report, so 
appalling did the conditions disclosed to them appear to be. 

Major Priestley, Captain Vidal, and Captain Lauder are, it 
should at once be stated, the only survivors of the six sent by the 
German authorities to take up at Wittenberg Camp the place 
of duty abandoned by their own medical staff when the presence 
of typhus manifested itself amongst the prisoners under their 
charge. These officers have now detailed their experiences 
to the Committee, who feel that a report upon the whole situation 
ought no longer to be withheld, although definiteness on points 
of detail may still be lacking by reason of the fact that the pro- 
fessional records of the epidemic and its incidents kept by Major 
Priestley, Captain Vidal, and Captain Lauder were taken from them 
before they were allowed to leave Germany, and that a promise |~ 
made to Major Priestley and Captain Vidal that theirs would be |~ 
returned to them after copies had been transcribed remains un- 
fulfilled. The Committee, however, have the less hesitation in 
deciding not to wait for records which, in fact, may never become 
available, for the reason that the accounts of their experiences 
given by Major Priestley, Captain Vidal, and Captain Lauder 
fully confirm those statements in the possession of the Committee, 
to which reference has already been made. 

The camp at Wittenberg is built on a flat, sandy plain, devoid 
of trees or shrubs. The total area of the camp is about 10} 
acres, and it is surrounded by the usual wire entanglements. 
It is subdivided into eight companies or compounds, intended to 
be separated from each other, but not so in practice. Hvery com- 
pound contains, on an average, six wooden bungalows in which 
the men are housed, each bungalow in turn being divided into 
two compartments or barracks, originally constructed, it is 
believed, to accommodate 120 men. In fact, however, there 
were frequently before and during the epidemic 180 to 200 prisoners 
in a barrack, so that the overcrowding was most serious. In 
the early stages of the war and during the fever the camp was 
very full. The British prisoners numbered between 700 and 
800. There was a much larger number of French and Belgians, 
but the Russians always greatly preponderated over all the others. 
It is believed that before and during the progress of the typhus 
there were at least 15,000 prisoners in the camp, and there may 
have been as many as 16,000 or 17,000—an enormous population 
for so restricted an area as 10} acres. 
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The winter of 1914-15 was extremely severe, and the cold at 
Wittenberg intense, but the heating arrangements for the camp 
were altogether inadequate. Although there were two stoves 
to each bungalow, frequently during the winter there was a great 
shortage of fuel, while the stoves were so constructed that it was 
only if they were both constantly stoked with all the coal they could 
possibly hold that a bungalow was reasonably warmed. Often 
there was no coal for either stove, and the temperature was so 
low that the men had always to keep every window shut to hus- 
band what little warmth there was. This greatly aggravated 
the evil of the overcrowding above referred to. 

Moreover, the men were insufficiently clothed. From most of 
the British prisoners their overcoats were taken on the day of 
their capture; none were given them in exchange. Their re- 
maining clothes were often in rags, some of the men had even to 
use their blankets as clothing. Occasionally a prisoner had 
received a thin cotton shirt, but there were many with neither 
boots nor socks; many others had their feet wrapped in straw. 
They were provided with no change of underclothing, and there 
were no means of washing the scanty clothing they had, for, at 
that time, no washhouse existed in the camp. For personal 
ablutions there was only one trough or tap to each compound, 
and that was frequently frozen. No hot water was available 
except that which came from the cookhouse. As a consequence 
the state of the prisoners beggars description. Major Priestley 
found them gaunt, of a peculiar grey pallor, and verminous. 
Their condition, in his own words, was deplorable. 

The food with which they were supplied was bad and insufficient. 
The Committee are well aware that the difference between German 
food and cooking and that to which British soldiers are ordinarily 
accustomed induces prisoners to magnify deficiencies in this 
respect. But after every allowance on this head is made, the 
Committee are left with a record of suffering owing to the lack of 
wholesome food which they cannot but deplore. It was the men’s 
food which was so bad and deficient. During the whole period 
the medical officers were well provided for at a price of 1.50 M. 
a day. There was no general scarcity, a fact which makes the 
treatment of the rank and file all the more difficult to justify or 
excuse. 

When Major Priestley arrived at Wittenberg Camp the allow- 
ance of bread was one kilo loaf for10 men. Breakfast for the men, 
he says, consisted of black (acorn ?) coffee and bread. The bread 
contained a high percentage of potato and was most unpalatable. 
Sometimes a thin soup was given for breakfast in place of coffee. 
The midday meal consisted of a soup made of potato flour, horse- 
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beans, soja flour, some form of grease, and a minimum of meat. 
Men would go for days without finding any meat in their bowl. 
Sometimes the midday soup contained a powerfully smelling sun- 
dried fish, at other times dried plums, etc. In the evening there 
was more thin soup containing margarine. 

Before the outbreak there was a men’s canteen at which bread 
and some other articles could be bought, but this was closed 
with the departure of the German guards on the outbreak of the 
typhus, and was not reopened until after their return when the 
epidemic was over. 

Then the camp food improved, but since the month of May 
the English had become largely independent of it, for from that 
time they mainly subsisted on parcels sent them from home. 
No parcels, however, reached the camp until May, and the Com- 
mittee are satisfied that the German food previously supplied was, 
apart from its bad quality, quite insufficient to maintain vitality 
or enable an ordinary man to resist disease. 

And the spread of the typhus, when it came, was much facili- 
tated by a camp regulation, not confined to Wittenberg, which 
enjoined that the prisoners of all nationalities should be mixed 
together. Normally there was only one mattress for every three 
prisoners, and every British prisoner was compelled to have 
one French and one Russian prisoner to share his mattress with 
him. 

Now typhus, as was fully recognized by the Russian doctors 
themselves, was unfortunately to some extent—but through no 
fault of their own—latent amongst some of the Russian troops, 
and it is a well-known medical fact that lice are the great carriers 
of that disease, while it is of course notorious that the men of all 
armies in the field, including the British, are plagued with lice. 
As a protection against typhus, therefore, the separation of the 
infected was an elementary precaution. But at Wittenberg no 
adequate measures were taken even to free the prisoners, on their 
arrival at the camp, from the lice. The only provision for personal 
cleanliness there made for the men was one cupful of soft soap 
issued at intervals of many weeks to a room containing at least 120. 
In consequence the men became increasingly verminous, and that 
condition, coupled with the cold and want of proper nourishment, 
was undoubtedly the principal inducing cause of the epidemic 
which supervened. 

And the German authorities, although they were not ignorant 
of the danger, did nothing to prevent or minimize the spread of 
infection. That they knew it might become general throughout 
the camp is undoubted. German N.C.O.’s warned the French, 
shortly before the outbreak, of the risk, and when, during the course 
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of the typhus, Captain Vidal, in order that its spread might be 
restricted as much as possible, asked a German officer, himself 
standing safely outside the camp, if the remaining healthy English 
could be placed together in one compound, his request was 
insultingly refused. 

The medical and surgical arrangements were under the charge 
of Oberstabsarzt Dr. Aschenbach and his German assistants. 
At the outbreak of the epidemic there were no British medical 
officers at Wittenberg. There were a number of Russian, and there 
may have been some French doctors ; of this the Committee are 
not certain. 

The epidemic broke out in December 1914. Thereupon the 
German staff, military and medical, precipitately left the camp, 
and thenceforth until the month of August 1915, with the excep- 
tions detailed later on, no communication was held between the 
prisoners and their guards except by means of directions shouted 
from the guards or officers remaining outside the wire entangle- 
ments of the camp. All supplies for the men were pushed into 
the camp over chutes. The food for the hospital and medical 
officers was passed in on a trolley over about 20 yards of rail, 
worked by winches at either end, so as to avoid all contact between 
the prisoners and the outside world. No medical attention during 
the whole time was provided by the German staff. 

Of the happenings during the early weeks of the outbreak 
the information before the Committee is supplied by witnesses 
other than the medical officers who have recently returned, and 
accordingly the one observation the Committee make with regard 
to this period is that, when the typhus first appeared, the only 
hospital at the camp consisted of two wooden huts capable of 
holding about 100 patients, and that at the instance—as the Com- 
mittee believe—of the Russian medical staff, the German authori- 
ties were induced to permit a part of Compound No. 8 to be used 
for the purpose of an improvised hospital, the accommodation 
at the old hospital having already become quite inadequate. 

The arrival of the British medical officers at the camp came 
about in the following way: From the month of November 1914, 
13 English doctors had been detained at Halle. They were none 
of them required for attendance upon their own men, and it is 
difficult to understand how, consistently with the Geneva Con- 
vention, their continued detention was justifiable. Indeed, in 
direct defiance of the provisions of that Convention, these doctors 
were treated as ordinary prisoners of war, and the Committee 
cannot resist the suspicion that they were deliberately detained 
by the German authorities so that they might be made available, 
if need be, for work of danger in relief of their own staff. Be that 
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as it may, after three months’ wrongful detention these doctors 
were, on February 10, 1915, informed that they were to be dis- 
tributed amongst the other German camps, and particularly that 
six were required for the camp at Wittenberg. By arrangement 
among themselves the six sent there were Major Fry, Major 
Priestley, Captain Sutcliffe, Captain Field, Captain Vidal, and 
Captain—then Lieutenant—Lauder. No reason was given for 
the order that they should go to Wittenberg, and it was from the 
guard on the train that they first heard of typhus there. 

On arrival at Wittenberg they were marched to the camp. 
They visited the different compounds. They were received in 
apathetic silence. The rooms were unlighted; the men were 
aimlessly marching up and down; some were lying on the floor, 
probably sickening for typhus. When they got into the open 
air again Major Fry broke down. The horror of it all was more 
than he could for the moment bear. Later in the evening Major 
Priestley and Captain Vidal were directed to go to two temporary 
hospitals outside the camp, Major Priestley to the Kronprinz 
Hospital and Captain Vidal to the Elbarfin Hospital. There were 
no infectious diseases at either hospital, and the general conditions 
at each were satisfactory. These officers were kept there until 
March 7, 1915. 

Of the four officers left on February 11 at the camp itself, 
Captain Lauder alone survives, and the conditions as he describes 
them during the period between February 11 and March 7 are full 
of horror. The wonder is that any prisoner escaped infection. 

Captain Lauder found, for instance, that while in the bungalows 
there was normally one mattress to three men, in the improvised 
hospital there were no mattresses at all. This, of course, was 
known throughout the camp, and in consequence there were many 
typhus patients scattered over the compounds who were deter- 
mined not to come into the hospital if they could help it. In 
one compound alone Captain Lauder discovered fifty hidden 
cases of typhus. Further, when a patient was brought from the 
compound to the hospital either the mattress on which he had lain 
was brought with him or it was left behind in his bungalow. 
If it was brought with him his former companions were left 
without anything to sleep on; if it was left behind his still un- 
infected companions were left to sleep upon the infected mattress, 
and it was almost inevitable that they should catch the disease. 
Again, in the absence of stretchers, all the typhus cases had to be 
carried down to the hospital on the tables on which the men ate 
their food, and there was no possibility of washing these tables 
because, as above stated, there was practically no soap in the camp. 
Moreover, the German authorities at first refused to allow the whole 
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of Compound No. 8 to be used for typhus patients. They required 
that these should be mixed with other sufferers, a regulation for 
which it seems impossible to suggest any justification. The result 
simply was to spread the infection to those already afflicted in 
some other way. 

During the first month the food ration for each patient was 
half a petit pain and half a cup of milk each per day. The only 
soup to be got was from the camp kitchen, but that came up in a 
wooden tub without a cover, and it arrived at the hospital— 
so one of the prisoners says—full of dust and dirt. It was hope- 
less diet for patients in a fever. In truth, the-ration was not a 
ration at all, it was a pretence. It was not even possible to give 
the patients warm water with their milk. 

The camp conditions were too much for each of the four 
medical officers who were left there ; two of them, Major Fry and 
Captain Sutcliffe, very soon sickened, and they died of typhus 
about a month after their arrival. Captain Field was attacked 
later by the disease and also died. There is no doubt in the minds 
of the Committee that the conditions to which the camp authorities 
had reduced the camp and the prisoners they had abandoned were 
directly responsible for the deaths of these devoted men. Lieu- 
tenant Lauder was finally stricken with the disease on March 7, 
after having for three days, with a temperature due to typhus, 
stuck to his work, there being no one then to take his place. 
He alone of the officers attacked finally recovered. When con- 
valescent he bravely resumed his duty. 

On March 7 Major Priestley and Captain Vidal were directed 
to return to the main camp. They were met there by Captain 
Field. Major Fry and Captain Sutcliffe were then dying. Lieu- 
tenant Lauder, as above explained, was in the early stages of 
typhus. 

Two Russian Medical Generals were in command in the hospital. 
There were then about 1000 cases of typhus in the camp, and fresh 
cases were coming in at the rate of about 50 and sometimes more 
a day. There were at that time about 150 British cases. 

The British sick were lying scattered amongst the French 
and the Russians both in the Compound No. 8 and in the other 
compounds of the camp. Being sometimes dressed in French, 
Belgian, or Russian uniforms they were difficult to recognize. 
They were lying in their clothes on the floor or on the straw mat- 
tresses above described. In the beginning there were no beds in 
Compound No. 8; there were not even, as has been shown, 
mattresses for all. Major Priestley saw delirious men waving arms 
brown to the elbow with fecal matter. The patients were alive 
with vermin ; in the half-light he attempted to brush what he 
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took to be an accumulation of dust from the folds of a patient’s 
clothes, and he discovered it to be a moving mass of lice. In one 
room in Compound No. 8 the patients lay so close to one another 
on the floor that he had to stand straddle-legged across them 
to examine them. 

Captain Vidal’s description is even more appalling. It was 
impossible, he says, to obtain bedpans for the British patients, 
and consequently in cases of delirium, and even in less serious | 
cases, the state of the mattress was indescribable. Even such 
a thing as paper for sanitary purposes was almost unprocurable. 

The difficulty in the way of obtaining sufficient drugs and 
dressings was for a long time extreme. Camphorated oil, Captain 
Lauder says, could never at Wittenberg, contrary to his experience 
in other German camps, be secured in adequate quantity, yet this 
was practically the only stimulant available. Day after day a 
list of medical requisites would be sent out and only a third of the 
things requested would be supplied. Bed-soreswerecommon. In 
several cases toes or whole feet became gangrenous, and sufficient 
bandages were not available to dress them. One of the patients 
now returned to this country—Private Lutwyche, of the Ist 
Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers—had in May to have one leg : 
amputated below the knee and in July the other leg amputated . 
at the same place, in both cases owing to gangrene. Had dressings 
at the proper time been available both feet would, in all probability, 
have been saved. And his case does not stand alone. The 
officers are quite satisfied that the post-typhus gangrene which 
was so common was largely due to the fact that for so many patients 
there were neither socks nor anything else to keep their feet j 
warm. ; 

In the earlier stages of the epidemic there was practically no 
hospital clothing available for the British prisoners. There was 
only a small sulphur chamber for disinfecting purposes. When the 
patient’s outer clothing was taken off to be sent to the disinfector 
he had to be left in his shirt as no other clothing or shirts were 


supplied. Each patient brought his blankets from the camp with 
him, and as no covering could be provided for him while disin- 
fection was taking place it was impossible adequately to disinfect 
his clothing unless he was to be left naked. 

As regards the washing of patients in hospital, this was entirely 
out of the question. Until a supply of soap was obtained by Cap- 
tain Vidal’s efforts from England at a later date there was no soap 
forthcoming. The only supply was a small quantity secured 
from the officers’ canteen, and that was kept for the very worst 
cases. 

It was to Major Priestley’s great powers of organization, 
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the devoted labours and strong personality of Captain Vidal, 
and, after his recovery, the splendid work of Captain Lauder 
that gradual improvement in the conditions was due. An ob- 
servation ward was instituted in Compound No. 8 and placed in 
charge of Captain Lauder. Major Priestley took over the treat- 
ment of typhus in the hospital, and Captain Vidal, in addition 
to other duties, was placed m charge of the surgical ward. Major 
Priestley at length obtained permission to collect, and he did 
collect, all the British typhus patients in one bungalow of that 
compound. He secured for his patients what bedding, hospital 
clothing, urinals, etc., he could, as these filtered daily from the 
hands of the Germans outside into the storeroom. He arranged 
that the milk and the soup should arrive in special vessels before 
the bungalow ; he obtained for each patient about three cupfuls 
of milk per day, and for the convalescents a thin soup and some 
white rolls. Clothing, beds, and bedding were gradually collected, 
so that the patients could at last be put into clean clothes, and their 
own were disinfected in a movable steam disinfector that, after 
a time, was working. As the cases decreased in number the ap- 
palling overcrowding of the hospital in the beginning at length 
disappeared. 

In all this work Major Priestley, Captain Vidal, and Captain 
Lauder were splendidly supported by the many English prisoners 
who volunteered as nurses. Many of these devoted men caught 
the infection and died of the fever. 

On one occasion only during the whole course of the epidemic 
did Dr. Aschenbach enter the hospital or even the camp. His 
visit took place about four weeks after Major Priestley’s arrival 
and after some kind of order had been evolved. He came attired 
in a complete suit of protective clothing, including a mask and 
rubber gloves. His inspection was brief and rapid. 

For his services in combating the epidemic Dr. Aschenbach, 
the Committee understand, has been awarded the Iron Cross. 

Some of the German guards outside the camp were infected 
by prisoners to whom, contrary to orders, they persisted in selling 
things. These men were placed by the Germans in a hospital 
outside the camp, and one of the German medical staff, an Alsatian, 
as it happened, was sent to attend them. At a later stage in the 
outbreak this young man came to the hospital, but simply to take 
bacteriological specimens for research work at Magdeburg. He 
helped in no way. 

With these exceptions no visit was paid to the camp during 
the whole outbreak by any member of the German Medical Service. 

The dead were buried in a cemetery formed out of a part of 
the camp. The Germans sent in a certain number of coffins 
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every day into which the bodies of the dead were put and carried 
out by their comrades through a gate in the barbed wire. There 
was not sufficient room for burial of so many, and the coffins were 
piled one upon another, but the Committee do not think there 
was any special danger in the arrangement. What the prisoners 
found hardest to bear in this matter were the jeers with which 
the coffins were frequently greeted by the inhabitants of Witten- 
berg, who stood outside the wire and were permitted to insult 
their dead. 

During the first two months the typhus was hemorrhagic 
typhus ; it was of a milder type later on. 

There were between 250 and 300 English cases, and there 
were 60 deaths amongst them. The deaths amongst the French 
and the Russians were, of course, much greater in number. The 
medical officers and the nursing orderlies suffered the most severely, 
the mortality among them was high. 

The cases of post-typhus gangrene were very numerous, 
largely the result, in all probability, of the inadequate heating 
of the wards at night, and, as above stated, of insufficient covering. 

It was in the earlier days often necessary to discharge the 
patients from hospital before they were fit to be removed. Some 
were hardly able to walk, but it was essential to make room for 
fresh patients, whose need was greater. 

In many cases these men had to go back to their barrack- 
room and lie on the bare floor, as no fresh beds or mattresses 
were provided for a long time, and the mattresses taken by them 
into the hospital had to be destroyed owing to the state in which 
they were. 

Captain Vidal says that the conditions were thoroughly realized 
by the German authorities without any effort being made by them 
to bring about an improvement. Representations, usually through 
the French and Russian doctors, owing to the marked hostility 
which was always manifested towards the English by the camp 
authorities, were again and again addressed to the senior medical 
officer, but. usually without result. 

After the middle of April, however, beds and clothing were, 
as above appears, gradually obtained for the hospital, and as the 
weather became warmer the cases rapidly decreased in number. 
With the decrease in the patients, the supplies became adequate, 
so that now every patient in the Wittenberg Hospital, whatever 
be his ailment, has a bed and proper hospital clothing. 

The last English typhus case occurred in the middle of May ; 
the last Russian case in July. By the end of July all cases were 
convalescent except those suffering from post-typhus gangrene. 

During the epidemic an adequate sterilizer for clothes was 
built outside the camp by the Germans, but the work was not 
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cpt and it was not ready for use until a fortnight after the 
ast case of typhus occurred amongst the British. Its presence 
there now will, however, probably prevent any recurrence of the 
epidemic. 

In May also several new hospital bungalows were built behind 
the wire entanglements, which were then moved back so as to 
surround them. 

Each of these bungalows had three stoves, and in them beds 
are provided with wood-shaving mattresses, sheets, blankets, 
and pillows. 

Unfortunately the epidemic was over before these bungalows 
became available. 

As is obvious from this report, the condition of the camp 
was such that it was not possible for the American Ambassador 
or his staff to visit it until after many months. It was, however, 
visited by Mr. Lithgow-Osborne on October 29, and by Mr. Gerard 
himself and Mr. Russell on November 8, and their reports are on 
record. 

All accounts before the Committee testify to the great further 
improvements in the camp and its management effected by the 
Germans as a result of these visits. 

The Committee fully recognize that at the beginning of the 
war, when the sudden and, it may have been, unexpected rush of 
Russian prisoners overwhelmed the authorities, every allowance 
must be made for defects of all kinds in prison camps, many of 
them hastily improvised. They have accordingly looked in every 
direction to see whether any justification or excuse can be sug- 
gested for the treatment to which these Wittenberg prisoners 
were subjected during the period of their visitation. They can 
find none. Outside the camp the Committee can discover no 
indication of any scarcity either of food or of medical or surgical 
appliances which could account for the failure of the German 
authorities to supply these sick prisoners with a sufficiency of both. 

At the Kronprinz Hospital and at the Elbarfin Hospital, 
as early as February, the supply of medical requisites was adequate. 
As has been stated, the medical officers in the camp were through- 
out the epidemic amply provided with food at an extremely mode- 
rate price and apparently without difficulty. After the outbreak 
had spent itself and the German guards had returned to the camp, 
Major Priestley and Captain Vidal were, on several occasions, 
allowed to visit the town of Wittenberg under escort, and even 
during that period they found displayed there abundant supplies 
of every requisite. 

Yet for months the plague-stricken camp was starved of the 
barest necessaries of existence and of the simplest drugs, and was 
not even provided with surgical dressings for the patients’ wounds, 
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The Committee are therefore compelled to look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the criminal neglect of which, as it seems to 
them, the German authorities were guilty. And they find it in 
the history of the administration of the Wittenberg Camp from 
the very commencement. Incredible as it may seem, the action 
of the officers and guards in precipitately deserting the camp and 
thenceforth controlling its caged immates with loaded rifles from 
the outside was only in keeping with the methods and conduct 
of these men throughout. 

The cruelty of the administration at Wittenberg Camp from 
the very commencement has become notorious. Savage dogs 
were habitually employed to terrorize the prisoners; flogging 
with a rubber whip was frequent; men were struck with little 
or no provocation, and were tied to posts with their arms above 
their heads for hours. Captain Lauder reports that many of these 
men went so far as to look upon the typhus, with all its horrors, as 
a godsend ; they preferred it to the presence of the German guards. 

And the callousness during the outbreak even of so prominent 
an officer as Dr. Aschenbach is illustrated by an incident related 
by Captain Lauder. Shortly after their arrival at the camp, 
Major Fry, with Captain Lauder, was begging Dr. Aschenbach, 
standing outside the entanglements, for some medical requisite 
urgently required. One of his staff with Dr. Aschenbach was 
apparently favourably inclined towards the request, but it was 
curtly refused by Dr. Aschenbach, who turned away with the 
words: “ Schweine Englander.” To the Committee an incident 
like that, with all that it implies, speaks volumes. 

The effects of such methods as have been described were 
manifest even on October 29, 1915, when, as has been stated, Mr. 
Lithgow-Osborne visited the camp. In his report of that visit, 
after remarking that the authorities of the camp regard their 
prisoners as criminals whom fear alone keeps obedient, Mr. Osborne 
proceeds : 


“Tn no other camp have I found signs of fear on the part 
of the prisoners that what they might say to me would result 
in suffering to them afterwards.” 


And Mr. Gerard, speaking of his visit on November 8, says : 


“The impression gained after careful examination of the camp 
and long conversations with the prisoners was even more un- 
favourable than I had been led to expect.” 


The Committee accordingly are forced to the conclusion that 
the terrible sufferings and privations of the afflicted prisoners 
during the period now under review are directly chargeable to 
the deliberate cruelty and neglect of the German officials, whose 
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elementary duty it was, in the words of the Geneva Convention, 
to respect and take care of these men, wounded and sick as they 
were, without distinction of nationality, but who acted as if 
neither that Convention nor even the ordinary instincts of 
humanity had any place in their scheme of things. 

The Commandant during the whole time was General von 
Dassel. The Committee believe that he has now been removed 
from a position which he always was unfitted to occupy. Dr. 
Aschenbach, however, remains medical officer, and while the 
Committee recognize that the material conditions at the camp 
are now not unsatisfactory, that improvement is the result of 
constant pressure, which ought never to have been necessary, 
and no confidence can be felt that so long as Dr. Aschenbach is 
there the prisoners will have the medical care to which they are 
entitled. It is a serious matter, as the Committee think, that the 
German authorities should still retain in such a position of re- 
sponsibility, and it is outrageous that they should have decorated, 
an officer capable of such neglect as that for which Dr. Aschenbach 
must one day answer. 

The Committee turn to a more agreeable topic when they draw 
attention, if they properly may, to the splendid work of the British 
medical staff and orderlies during the epidemic. Major Priestley’s 
work has already been referred to in this report: it was beyond 
all praise. Captain Vidal was, in the words of one of the prisoners, 
the idol of the camp ; and Major Priestley says of Captam Lauder 
that he cannot sufficiently express his admiration for his pluck 
and skill and for the unobtrusive way in which he did his duty. 
It was he who, at the beginning, bore the brunt of the outbreak. 

The Committee have seen Captain Lauder, as well as the other 
officers, and they feel sure that he fully deserves that high tribute. 

And all these officers concur in praising the splendid bearing 
of the orderlies. They each of them volunteered for the work ; 
they tended prisoners of all nationalities. They all of them, 
with full understanding, for they were all warned, risked their 
lives without a thought, and many of them died at their post. 
The Committee hope to be able, in due course, to supply His 
Majesty’s Government with a full list of these heroic souls. 

The Committee feel that every one of these officers and men 
as truly offered his life for the sake of others as any soldier 
on the battle-field, and they venture to hope that the devoted 
service of such of them as survive will be duly remembered at 
the proper time. 

(Signed) Rosert YouncER, Chairman. 


On behalf of the Government Committee on the Treatment 
by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War. April 6, 1916. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON AS “THE OGRE 
OF ‘THE ATHENAUM’” 


It was, I believe, George Meredith who, when the author of 
Aylwin changed his name from Theodore Watts to Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, spoke of him as “ Theodore What’s-his-name,” 
and added that he supposed his friend had made the change lest 
posterity might confound Watts the poet with Watts the hymn- 
writer. 

Posterity, unlike Popularity—who plays the wanton at times, 
and cohabits with unlawful mates—keeps chaste her house 
from generation to generation, and needs no hint from us to 
assist her choice. Her task is to rescue reputations from the 
dust, no less than to “ pour forgetfulness upon the dead,” and 
none of us alive to-day may predict what surprise of lost or 
rescued reputations posterity may have in store. 

Over one of these reputations it is surely possible to imagine 
Posterity—I will not disrespectfully say scratching a puzzled 
head, but at least wrinkling in perplexity her learned brows. 
She will discover when straightening out her dog’s-eared literary 
annals that the name of one writer who, at the beginning of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, had a great, if somewhat 
esoteric reputation among his brother-authors, was not then to 
be found in any publisher’s list, and for the somewhat curious 
and incontinent reason that at that time he had published no 
book. It was not until the publication of Aylwin that the 
name of Theodore Watts, or, as he afterwards elected to be called, 
Watts-Dunton, became widely known outside what are sometimes 
not very felicitously described as “ literary circles.” 

To-day the tremendous issues of the Great War have, as it 
were, at a besom-stroke of the gods, brushed into one box, to set 
aside upon a shelf, all the trappings, furniture, and paraphernalia 
of non-industrial Arts and the like. Authors, artists, actors, 
musicians, professors, as well as the mere politician, are, and 
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rightly, relegated to the back of the stage of life, and it is the 
soldier and the sailor—not by their own seekitig—who bulk biggest 
in the public eye. But in those days of little things—the last 
decade of the last century—and outside the so-called “ literary 
circle ” of which I have spoken, there were other and outer circles 
of men and women much more keenly interested in books and 
authors, especially in the personality of literary celebrities than 
would be possible in these days of tragic and tremendous world- 
issues. In such circles many curious, interesting, and even 
romantic associations were woven around the name of Theodore 
Watts. 

He was known to be the personal friend of Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, James Russell Lowell, Browning, and William Morris. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and George Meredith had in the past made 
their home with him at Chelsea, and Swinburne had been his house- 
mate for many years at Putney. Rossetti and Swinburne had 
written and spoken of him in terms which, to outsiders, seem 
extravagant, and both had dedicated some of their best work 
to him. It was also known that he had lived for some time 
with gipsies, was one of the three greatest living authorities on 
gipsy lore and the gipsy language, had been the friend of George 
Borrow, and was, indeed, the last man to see him alive. This curio- 
sity was stimulated by the fact that Watts-Dunton was very rarely 
seen at literary dinners or functions, and was supposed more 
studiously to avoid publicity than some of his craft who might 
be named were supposed to seek it. Cryptic allusions in the 
literary journals, reviews, and magazines to a long completed 
novel, deliberately and cruelly withheld from publication, and 
tributes to his encyclopedic knowledge, did not a little to increase 
this curiosity. 

Thus far the reputation which Theodore Watts had attained 
did not altogether belie him, but there was yet another “ Theodore 
Watts ”—‘‘ Watts of the Atheneum” he was sometimes called 
—who had no existence except in the imagination of certain 
small literary fry by whom he was popularly supposed to be 
something of a “ Hun” of the pen, a shark of the literary seas, 
who preyed upon suckling poets. I remember a morning in the 
early nineties, when I was to lunch at Putney with Watts-Dunton 
and Swinburne. Being in the neighbourhoed of Temple Bar 
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about eleven, I turned in for a cup of coffee and a cigarette at 
a famous coffee-house then much frequented by editors, journal- 
ists, poets, rising authors, and members of the literary staff of 
the publishing houses and newspaper offices in or around Fleet 
Street as well as by members of the legal profession from the 
Temple and the New Law Courts. 

At the next table sat a young man with long hair, a velveteen 
jacket, and a flowery tie. He was talking so loudly to a friend 
that unless one stopped one’s ears there was no choice but to 
overhear the conversation. 

“Seen this week’s Atheneum ?” he asked his friend. 

“Not yet. Anything particular in it?” was the reply. 

“ Only a review of my poems.” 

“ Good ?” 

“Bad as it can be—bad, that is, as four contemptuous lines 
of small print can make it. A book which, as you know, repre- 
sents the thought, the passion, and soul-travail of years ; a book 
written in my heart’s blood, and dismissed by the Atheneum in 
four contemptuous lines ! ” 

There was a pause too brief, if not too deep, for tears. Then, 
“ Theodore Watts, of course!” he added between set teeth. 
“TI expected it. Every one knows he is so insanely jealous of 
us younger men that he watches the publishers’ lists for every 
book by a young poet of ability to pounce upon it, and to cut it 
up. What has he done, I should like to know, to give him the 
right to pronounce death sentences? Why, the fellow’s never 
even published a book of his own.” 

“Shall I tell you why ? He daren’t. There is a novel called 
Aylwin, written and ready to publish many years ago. Murray 
has offered him a small fortune in advance royalties, I hear.” 

Again the young man paused dramatically and looked darkly 
around the room, not apparently from fear of his being overheard, 
but because he wished to invite attention to the inner and exclusive 
knowledge which he possessed. Then, in an ecstasy of anger 
that had a fine disregard for so trivial a matter as a confusion 
of metaphors, he thundered : 


“ Because that viper, Theodore Watts, has stabbed so many 
of us in the back anonymously in the Atheneum that he daren’t 
bring out his novel. He can never say anything bad enough 
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about a ‘minor poet,’ as he scornfully calls us, but he knows that 
some of us do a little reviewing, and that we are waiting for him to 
publish his book that we may get a bit of our own back.” 


It so happened that I had in my pocket that morning a letter 
from Watts-Dunton, deprecating the slating in the Atheneum 
of a book of minor poetry by a friend of mine, and I remembered 
a sentence in the letter—“ By minor poet, meaning apparently a 
new and unknown poet ”’—which prefaced a generous if dis- 
criminating and critical appreciation of my friend’s poems. 

To intrude into a conversation between strangers was, of 
course, as much out of the question as to make known to others 
without first obtaining the writer’s permission the contents of a 
letter written to myself. Otherwise, I could easily have con- 
vinced the aggrieved young poet, not only that it was not Theodore 
Watts who had cut up his book, but that so far from being a 
literary Herod and a slayer of poetic Innocents, he was, as a 
matter of fact, Herod’s literary antithesis. As the writer of the 
letter and those mentioned in it are no longer with us, no harm 
can be done by printing part of it here. ‘“‘ Our Philip,” I may say, 
was Philip Bourke Marston, the blind poet; ‘“‘ Robinson” was 
F. W. Robinson, the rovelist; both friends of Watts-Dunton 
and mine. Maccoll was then the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Like the rest of us, our Philip was mortal, and like all of us, he could be harsh. 
I got Maccoll to let him review the minor bards. He was so terribly severe upon most 
of them that I was miserable ; and I fear that I had to ask Maccoll to be chary in sending 
them to him, or, at least, I got M. to remonstrate with him for his extreme and un- 
accountable harshness. My sympathies, as you know, are all with the younger men, 
I love to see a young poet, or, for the matter of that, any young writer, get recognition. 

Robinson is the only fogey-brother I boom. Please tell him when you see him that 
if I do not write to him much, it is not because of any cooling of love. Thirty years 
ago he knew me for the worst correspondent in the world. The first letter he ever wrote 
to me (in sending me his novel, No Church) I answered at the end of six months. I 
wish I could help it, but I can’t. My friends have to take me with all my infirmities 
on my head. 


Had I known Watts-Dunton better (it was in the early days 
of our long friendship that this coffee-house incident happened) 
I should studiously have refrained from mentioning the matter 
to him. But thinking it would do no more than amuse him, I 
was so unwise as to tell the story over the luncheon table. 
Swinburne was vastly amused, and rallied his friend gleefully for 
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being what he described as “ the ogre of suckling bardlings,” 
but Watts-Dunton was visibly distressed, and took it so much to 
heart that I had cause to regret my indiscretion. He brooded 
over it and rumbled menacingly over it, recurring to the matter 
again and again, until lunch was over, vowing that it mattered 
nothing to him what this or that writing fellow thought of him 
as a fellow-writer, but that to be credited with cruelty, and with 
willingness to give pain, to the younger generation with whom he 
was so entirely in sympathy was monstrous, was unthinkable, 
and was cause for cursing the day he had ever consented to review 
for the Atheneum. 

Here are some extracts from another letter in which he reverts 
to the matter, and also incidentally gives an interesting peep of 
Swinburne and himself on holiday. 


The crowning mistake of my life, a life that has been full of mistakes, I fear, was 
in drifting into the position of literary reviewer to a journal, and not drifting out for 
a quarter of a century. I not only squandered my efforts, but made unconsciously 
a thousand enemies in the literary world, whom I can never hope now to appease until 
death comes to my aid. Swinburne sends you his kind regards. He and I are here 
staying at one of the lovely places in the Isle of Wight, belonging to his aunt, Lady 
Mary Gordon. It is a fairy place. Her late husband’s father took one of the most 
romantic spots of the Undercliff, and turned the shelves of debris into the loveliest 
Italian garden reaching down to the sea. It is so shut in from the land that it can be 
seen only from the sea. It puts, as I always say, Edgar Poe’s “‘ Domain of Arnheim ” 
into the shade. I know of nothing in the world so lovely. I have been writing a few 
sonnets, but Swinburne does nothing but talk. 


This reference to Swinburne idling reminds me of another 
letter I received from Watts-Dunton, in which he pictures yet 
another great Poet, Tennyson, hard at work and at 82. The 
letter has no bearing on the matter immediately under discussion, 
but by way of contrast I venture to include it here. 


ALpwortTH, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
September 26, 1891. 


My prar KernaHAn,—My best thanks for your most kind letter, which has been 
forwarded to me here where I am staying with Tennyson. When I get home I will 
write to suggest a day for us to meet at Putney. Tennyson, with whom I took a long 
walk of three miles this morning, is in marvellous health, every faculty (at 82) is as 
bright as it was when his years were 40. He is busy writing poetry as fine as anything 
he has ever written. He read out to me last night three poems which, of themselves, 
would suffice to make a poet’s fame. Really he is a miracle. This is a lovely place— 
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I don’t know how many miles above the level of the sea—bracing to a wonderful 
degree.—Ever yours, 
THEODORE WATTS. 


The accepted tradition of Watts-Dunton as what Swinburne 
had called the ogre of the Atheneum, goaded him, was a bugbear 
and a purgatory to him to his very life’s end. 


I see that you mention Mr. William Watson as a friend of yours [he wrote to me]. 
, who was here the other day, greatly vexed and even distressed me by telling me 
that Mr. Watson is under the impression that I have written disparagingly of his work. 
Why, it was I who, at a moment when Rossetti refused to look at any book sent to 
him, persuaded him to read “ The Prince’s Quest” years ago, and got him to write to 
the author (for though a bad correspondent myself, I am exemplary in persuading my 
friends to be good ones). It was I who wrote to Fisher Unwin when he sent me “‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave,” urging him to reprint “ The Prince’s Quest.” 


Not once, but a score of times he spoke to me of his high 
admiration of some of Mr. Watson’s poems, as well as of poems 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. John Davidson, Mrs. Clement Shorter, 
and many others of the younger poets. His championship of a 
certain other writer of verse, who shall be nameless, involved him 
in a controversy which was like to end in a personal severance 
between himself and his correspondent. 


What you said about —— is especially amusing, because on the very morning 
after you were here I got a letter from an acquaintance abusing me to such a degree 
that I am by no-means sure it will not end in a personal severance. And all because 
I was backing up one whom he describes as the most impudent self-advertising man 
that has ever claimed to be a poet. According to the irate one, he has nobbled, not 
only New Grub Street complete, but also sub-edits the ——, and writes himself up there, 
and devotes his time to paragrapbing himself in the —--! I pointed out in my answer 
that to me, who do not read these organs, save slightly, that the question of physical 
power and time presented itself and made me sceptical as to the possibility of a man 
who has produced many verses of late, and good ones to boot, being such a prolific 
rival of Mr. Pears and Mr. Colman, and as I said so in rather a chaffy way, my corre- 
spondent has taken umbrage. But oh, “ these writing fellows!” as Weilington used 
to call the Knights of the ink-horn. 


I suspect that it was what Watts-Dunton calls his “ chaffy 
way” more than his championship of the verse-maker which 
gave offence to his correspondent. His humour was of the old- 
fashioned Dickensian sort, but heavier of foot, more cumbrous 
of movement, occasionally somewhat grim and rumbling like dis- 
tant thunder over a drollery. It is possible that what he meant 
for playful raillery at his correspondent’s exasperation that a 
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verse-maker should enter into a competition with Mr. Colman 
and Mr. Pears by advertising his wares in the same way that they 
advertise mustard or soap, was taken as a seriously meant reproof. 
Be that as it may, for I did not hear the sequel of the controversy, 
Watts-Dunton, so far from being the ogre he was painted, was, 
on the contrary, something of a fairy godmother to many a young 
and struggling poet of parts. But even so, he found that poets 
not of the first rank are hard to please. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a presentation copy of verses 
from an acquaintance of his and mine, I chanced to inquire 
whether Theodore Watts was likely to review the book in the 
Atheneum. “God forbid!” wrote the poet in reply. “ If so, 
he would simply make my unfortunate book the peg upon which 
to hang a wonderful literary robe of spun silk and fine gold. 
He would begin—omitting all mention of me or my book—with 
some generalization, some great first principle—whether of life, 
literature, science, or art, no one, other than himself or the God 
who made him, could ever be sure beforehand. In his hands 
it would be absorbingly fresh, learned, illuminative, and fas- 
cinating. Thence he would launch out into an essay, incomparable 
in knowledge and in scholarship, that would deal with every- 
thing in heaven or in earth, in this world or the next, other than 
my unhappy little book. He would, in fact, open up so many 
worlds of wonder and romance in which to lose himself that I 
should think myself fortunate if, at the end of his review, I found 
my name as much as mentioned, and should count myself favoured 
were there as much as one whole line in the whole four-page essay 
in the Atheneum about my little book.” 

I am free to admit that there is much that is true in the 
analysis of Watts-Dunton’s method of reviewing, and that he was 
aware of this himself will be seen by my next quotation. It 
so happened that he did, much pressed though he was at the time, 
put his own work aside and review the book in question in the 
Atheneum. He did so from the single desire to forward the 
interests of a young poet. 

Here is part of a letter which he afterwards sent to me upon 
the subject. The review itself I did not see, but that it was 
upon the lines anticipated and failed to satisfy the poet in question 
is very clear. 
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My method of reviewing, though it is well understood by the more famous men, 
does not seem to please and to satisfy the less distinguished ones; and this makes me 
really timid about reviewing any of them. But I believe, indeed I am sure, that my 
methods of using a book as an illustration of some first principle in criticism gives it 
more importance, attracts to it more attention, than any more businesslike review 
article of the ordinary kind would, because my speciality is known to be that of dealing 
with first principles. 

T am just off again to Dursley in Gloucestershire to visit, with Swinburne. his mother 
and sister, who are staying there. 

I think I have satisfied myself that Shakespeare’s evident familiarity with Gloucester- 
shire is owing to his having stayed at Dursley with one of the Shakespeares who was 
living there during his lifetime. The Gloucestershire names of people mentioned 
by him are still largely represented at Dursley and the neighbourhood, and the descrip- 
tion of the outlook toward Berkeley is amazingly accurate. 


But Watts-Dunton had cause to regret his kindly action 
in departing from his almost invariable rule to review only poets 
of the first standing, nor was he allowed, free from irritating 
distractions, peacefully to pursue his researches into Shakespeare’s 
associations with Gloucestershire. The poet wrote again—this 
time to complain that the review was not sufficiently eulogistic. 
Watts-Dunton sent me the letter with the following comment : 


What the devil would these men have? I suppose we are all to fall at their feet 
as soon as they have written a few good verses, and discuss them as we discuss Sophocles, 
Aeschylus, and Sappho. Does this not corroborate what Swinburne was saying to 
you the other day about the modesty of the first-rate poet and the something else of the 
others ? > 


After Watts-Dunton’s return from Gloucester, I was lunching 
with Swinburne and himself at The Pines, and the aggrieved poet 
called in person while I was there. Swinburne, who hated to 
make a new acquaintance, and not only resolutely refused himself 
to every one, but when Watts-Dunton had visitors with whom 
Swinburne was unacquainted, not seldom betook himself to his 
own sanctum upstairs, until they were gone, happened that 
morning to be in an impish mood. At any other time he would 
have stormed at the bare suggestion of admitting the man to 
the house. But on this particular morning he took a Puck-like 
delight in the hornets’ nest which Watts-Dunton had brought 
about his ears by what Swinburne held to be an undeserved 
honour and kindness to an undeserving and ungrateful scribbler, 
and he wished, or pretended to wish, that the poet be admitted. 
He vowed, and before heaven, that a windy encounter between 
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the “ grave and great-browed critic of the Atheneum” and the 
“browsing and long-eared bardling with a grievance” would be 
as droll as a comedy scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Watts-Dunton—outwardly smiling indulgently at his friend’s 
whimsical and freakish mood, but inwardly by no means regarding 
the matter in the light of a jest, and not a little chafed and sore— 
declined to see the caller then or at any other time. “ Reviewing 
poets other than those of the first rank,” he protested, “is the 
most thankless task on God’s earth. The smaller the man is 
intellectually, the harder and more impossible he is to please, and 
the greedier he is of unstinted adulation. Strain your critical 
sense and your generosity to the point of comparing him to Marlowe 
or Marvell, and he will give you to understand that his work has 
more of the manner of Shelley. Compare him to Shelley, and 
the odds are he will grumble that it wasn’t Shakespeare, and I’m 
not sure that some of them would rest contented with that. I 
have tried to do a kindness, and I have succeeded only in making 
an enemy. That fellow is implacable. He will pursue me with 
hatred to the end of my life.’ 

Yet in this particular instance, as in many others, Watts- 
Dunton’s error had been only on the side of excessive generosity, 
for which Swinburne had taken him to task. Swinburne himself, 
it is idle to say, was a Jupiter in his judgments. He was ready 
to vacate his own throne and hail one poet as a god, or utterly 
to overwhelm another with a hurled avalanche of scorn. But 
at least he reserved his laudation and his worship, or else his 
“volcanic wrath,” and thunderbolts for his masters and his 
peers. He delivered judgment, uninfluenced by the personal 
element or by kindly sentiment and easy good nature. Watts- 
Dunton’s good-hearted efforts to find something to praise in the 
work even of little men occasionally annoyed Swinburne, and drew 
the fire of his withering criticism upon the target of their work. 
It was the one and only thing upon which I knew them to differ, 
and in this connexion I should like to add a word upon the re- 
lationship which existed between these two brothers in friendship 
and in song. Ideal as was that relationship, it had this drawback 
—that it tended to “standardize,” if I may so phrase it, their 
prejudices upon purely personal, as apart from critical or intel- 
lectual, issues. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks in The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table of “that slight inclination of two persons with a strong 
affinity towards each other, throwing them a little out of plumb 
when they sit side by side together.” 

This saying has a mental as well as physical application. 
It is surprising, as I have elsewhere said, how entirely Watts- 
Dunton’s individuality remained uninfluenced by his close associa- 
tion with two men of such strongly marked and extraordinary 
individuality as Rossetti and Swinburne. One reservation must, 
however, be made. On certain personal matters the plumb of 
Watts-Dunton’s judgment was apt slightly to be deflected out 
of line by Swinburne’s denunciation. If Swinburne thundered 
an anathema against some one who had provoked his wrath, 
Watts-Dunton, even if putting in a characteristically indulgent 
word for the offender, was inclined—if unconsciously and against 
his better judgment—to view the matter in the same light. 

Similarly, if Watts-Dunton had some small cause of complaint 
—it might even be a fancied cause of complaint—and Swinburne 
heard of it, the latter’s attachment to his friend caused him so to 
trumpet his anger as to magnify the matter to undue importance 
in Watts-Dunton’s eyes as well as in his own. 

In this way and in this way only, the association between Watts- 
Dunton and Swinburne was to the advantage of neither, as the 
mind of the one reacted sometimes upon the mind of the other 
to produce prejudice and to impair judgment. I have no thought 
or intention of belittling either in saying this. It is no service 
to the memory of a friend to picture him as a super-man and 
superior to all human weakness. But if Watts-Dunton was not 
without his prejudices and literary dislike he was, as a critic, 
the soul of honour, and would not write a line in review of the 
work of the man or woman concerning whom he had justly or 
unjustly already formed an unfavourable opinion. As a reviewer 
he set a standard which we should do well to maintain. He was 
no Puritan. To him everything in life was spiritually symbolic, 
and nothing was of itself common or unclean. The article in 
which he dealt with Sterne’s indecencies shirks nothing that needed 
to be said upon the subject, but says it in such a way as to recall 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s happy definition of purity, as the power to 
touch pitch while remaining undefiled, for in all Watts-Dunton’s 
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spoken, no less than in his written word, there was no single passage, 
no single line which one could on that score regret. In his poems 
the red flambeau of passion and the white taper of purity burn 
side by side on one altar. His innate love of purity, his un- 
compromising attitude towards everything suggestive or un- 
clean were among his most marked characteristics as writer and 
as man. It is well for literature that one of the greatest critics 
of our day should have thus jealously guarded the honour of 
the mistress whom he served. As a poet, he was of the company 
of those who, in his own words: 


Have for muse a maiden free from scar, 
Who know how beauty dies at touch of sin. 


He kept unsullied the white shield of English Literature and his 
influence for good is none the less lasting and real because it 
cannot be estimated. 

CouLsON KERNAHAN 


THE SUBMARINE 


THE present war has been a war of discoveries. It marks the end 
of one epoch in warfare and the beginning of another. The prin- 
ciples of: strategy remain; their application has been wholly 
changed. And with that change it has come to pass that the 
whole basis of the national life has been shifted. So gradually 
has the vast landslide occurred that it has scarce been perceived. 
It is only now, in the twenty-second month of the war, that 
people are beginning to remark that the ancient landmarks stand 
no more where they have beaconed for centuries. 

The conceptions which governed the administration of Great 
Britain and Greater Britain date from the victory of Trafalgar, 
A.D. 1805. Englishmen as a whole then perceived, what the 
seamen had known since the days of Francis Drake, that great 
sea-captain, and before, that England must live by the sea. 
England learned that if she held the sea she could defy the world. 
The knowledge, even after Trafalgar, was partly unconscious ; 
it was not completely realized until the late Admiral A. T. Mahan, 
of the United States Navy, published his classic work on The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon History. The first English seaman 
to perceive the extraordinary importance of that work was 
Captain Lord Charles Beresford, Royal Navy (now Lord Beres- 
ford), who wrote to Mahan, expressing his sense of the value of the 
book. Admiral Mahan’s modest reply is printed in The Memoirs 
of Lord Charles Beresford. Long afterwards another of the great 
Victorian seamen, the late Admiral Sir John Durnford, remarked 
to the present writer that Mahan was the worst enemy England 
ever had. Mahan’s friendship for England and his admiration 
- for the English Navy need no affirmation. What Sir John Durn- 
ford meant was, of course, that Mahan had revealed to the rest 
of the world the secret of the power of England. And the rise of 
strong navies built by foreign nations dates from the publication 
of Mahan’s books. Of course his works taught the English as 
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well as foreigners. It put them on equal terms, so far as knowledge 
of principles was concerned, with other nations; and in addition, 
England had a long start. Germany spent a generation in con- 
sidering the matter, and then decided to overtake England, 
and to that gigantic task she bent her whole formidable energy 
and patient ingenuity. In ten years the sinister shadow of the 
Imperial German navy darkened the North Sea. 

But long before the challenge of the German Navy Act was 
flung in the face of England’s indolent statesmen, there had been 
created in this country a strong body of public opinion, which 
continued resolutely to assert that (in a word) the Fleet was all 
in all. Nearly thirty years ago, in the famous Report of the Three 
Admirals, due chiefly to the clear foresight and profound know- 
ledge of the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, 
the principles of British sea-power were definitely formulated, 
and a standard of naval strength in ships, in men, and in fortified 
bases was drawnup. The politicians were forced by public opinion 
to carry that standard into execution ; and in spite of occasional 
lapses, the work of the Party politician, the Navy kept the peace 
until 1914. There are some things which a Navy could not do 
in 1914, and among them was to prevent a war on the Continent. 
But it could have shortened a war on the Continent by cutting 
off the sea-borne supplies of the enemy. The Navy was, however, 
prevented from doing its work by the Party politicians. There- 
fore the war continues. As the Party politicians, at the same time, 
failed to take the requisite measures to organize the land-power 
of the country, the war is likely to continue for some time. 

Let us return to the early days of the war. Educated in 
the tenets of The Influence of Sea-Power upon History, and 
reposing a just confidence in the Navy, the people of this country 
contemplated the war at sea with equanimity. The incidental 
disasters that occurred were obviously due to the incompetence 
of the authorities and not at all to the inability of the seamen. 
The losses inflicted upon the carrying trade by the German com- 
merce-destroying cruisers, although they came as a surprise, 
were not relatively serious; and presently the German cruisers 
were sunk, burned, or destroyed. 

But in these first months two new elements of naval warfare 
became disagreeably evident. The one was the mine, the other 
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the submarine. It appeared that neither of these weapons 
had been heretofore regarded as important by the authorities. 
Indeed, during the tenure of office of Sir John Fisher (now Lord 
Fisher, O.M.) as First Sea Lord, the whole of the mining defences 
of the East Coast had been abolished, the admirable submarine 
(not to be confused with the vessel) mining corps had been dis- 
banded, and the East Coast harbours had been left almost de- 
fenceless. But at the same time, under the same direction, 
submarines were being built in large numbers, and it was vaguely 
understood that these experimental vessels would make the 
defence of England. 

Thus England took the lead in building submarines, which 
had until then belonged to France. In so doing England departed 
from her old and tried policy of permitting other countries to 
make experiments, always refraining from pointing to foreigners 
the way to some engine of war which might be turned against 
herself. Now the submarine is essentially the weapon of the 
weaker Power ; for to the Power owning a great fleet the submarine 
is of little service; but by the Power owning a weak fleet, the 
submarine may be used to reduce the fleet of the stronger Power 
with little cost to itself. 

As England built submarines, so did Germany. It is doubtful 
if, at the beginning, Germany was inspired by the deliberate 
intention to employ the submarine in the destruction of commerce. 
But that the idea should occur to her soon or late was inevitable, 
because Germany has no regard for the code of civilized warfare. 
In that respect she is at an advantage as compared with other 
nations. Some time before the war Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
published a very remarkable forecast, in which he said that the 
next naval war would be decided by the submarine. His theory 
was framed in somewhat excessive terms—which exaggeration 
was one reason why it was received with a good deal of incredulity 
—but in essentials it was true. 

The German submarines employed to attack the Grand Fleet 
were singularly unsuccessful. But their attacks imposed upon 
the Fleet certain conditions and the employment of certain tactics 
which had their effect on the war. The German submarine war 
upon commerce was proclaimed in February of last year, and began 
before the specified date of March 1. It inflicted loss which was 
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absolutely serious, relatively insignificant. The consummate 
address and indomitable tenacity of the Navy practically defeated 
the submarines in six months. During the next six months the 
losses were much fewer; but in the meantime Germany was pre- 
paring men and vessels for a new campaign, which began in March 
last. 

According to the statistics published in the shipping journal 
Fairplay, the British losses of the first eighteen months of war were 
307 vessels, of an estimated value of £10,620,343, and cargoes of 
an estimated value of £13,048,977. Up to April 6, 1916, the loss 
of tonnage is estimated at 2,201,823. During the ensuing week 
not less than 33 vessels of various nationalities were sunk. Mr. 
A. H. Pollen, writing in Land and Water, gives the figures for the 
three weeks preceding April 13 as 20, 25, and 22: 67inall. Of 
these 35 were British, 6 Allied ships, and 26 neutral. These 
figures are sufficiently significant. At the moment of writing 
the weekly rate of destruction is being maintained. 

That the Navy is doing all that a Navy possibly can do is 
certain. The methods it employs are rightly kept secret. It is 
reasonable to assume that in another four or five months the 
second submarine campaign will have been defeated ; but it is 
also reasonable to assume that Germany, the man-eater, having 
acquired the blood-lust, will be training officers and men and 
building more submarines ready for the third campaign. The 
proportion of losses inflicted may wax and wane, but there seems 
no reason to suppose that it will not in greater or less degree 
continue. That is the prospect before this country, before the 
Allies, and before all other nations that use the sea. For by this 
time it is perfectly clear that Germany is determined to destroy 
at sight all ships which are carrying, or which might be carrying, 
supplies to the Allies. The neutral flag is no protection; and it 
is to be noted that most of the ships recently sunk have been 
torpedoed without warning. 

Germany has been quite candid since the beginning ; for the 
sophistries she doles out to the United States would not deceive 
a Hottentot. In February of last year she declared the sea 
entrances to these islands to be a war zone into which all ships 
entered at their peril. 

This, then, is the new element of wad warfare : invisible 
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piracy: annihilation by an unseen foe. It is useless to rail at 
Germany because she breaks all rules, violates all treaties, and 
derides humanity. Germany considers war to be annihilation, 
and there’s an end on’t. We are to face the situation as it is. 

That situation consists in the fact that a naval Power, owning 
an inferior Fleet which is shut up in its ports, can occupy the 
junctions of the trade routes, and by so doing can exercise a 
partial blockade. It is prevented from being a complete blockade 
by two factors. One is the comparatively small number of 
submarines ; the other is the active offence conducted against 
them. Even under these conditions, the percentage of loss 
inflicted is roughly equivalent to the percentage of loss inflicted 
upon British commerce by cruisers and privateers during the 
Napoleonic wars. The conclusions adduced from statistics by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, in a recent letter contributed by him 
to the Times, are erroneous, inasmuch as the losses inflicted 
by submarines fall almost entirely upon the proportion of 
tonnage which is not requisitioned by the Government, and not 
upon the whole available tonnage. Government tonnage is 
usually escorted or convoyed; and an escort of men-of-war 
is a protection, though not an absolute protection. 

Therefore we arrive at this remarkable conclusion: that, 
although the virtual command of the sea, in the old sense of the 
phrase, is being so exercised by the Fleet that no above-water 
enemy ship, with such infrequent exceptions as the Mowe, can 
touch sea-borne trade, the losses inflicted upon commerce are 
much the same as though that command of the sea were not 
being exercised. 

In other words, the Fleet has not got the command of 
the sea. 

Nor is there any visible prospect of the complete control 
of the sea being obtained. For the answer to the submarine 
has yet to be invented. The answer to the torpedo-boat is the 
destroyer; to the cruiser, the cruiser; to the battleship, the 
battleship ; but the submarine is no answer to the submarine. 
And the submarine officer, with that noble belief in the supreme 
virtues of his own vessel which is the endearing quality of the 
seaman, will tell you that the submarine is the answer to all craft 
that sail the seas, except the submarine. 
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A British submarine officer of long experience recently 
said to the present writer that the submarine made the most 
serious danger to England she had ever known. He was speaking 
of the future rather than of the present. But it is for the future 
that we must, in the present, prepare. Another submarine 
officer, a buoyant youth who has done most of the things which 
can be done with a submarine, informed the present writer 
that the submarine is the Navy. It is a point of view. 

In so far as the present is concerned, we perceive that the 
submarine campaign involves the employment of many hundreds 
of small craft more than the number of enemy submarines extant, 
and that even these numbers are not a complete protection. 
So that the piratical use of the submarine compels the party 
attacked to keep a very much larger force at sea than he would 
need in the absence of submarines. Moreover, the submarines 
are now employed to lay mines. Therefore, given enough sub- 
marines, a whole ocean passage may be made innavigable in a 
single night by invisible foes. Mine-laying, again, compels the 
party attacked to keep at sea an immense force of mine-sweepers. 

By the use of the mine and the submarine, the main battle 
fleet of the opposing country can be temporarily fenced out of 
a given area. It has always been the German intention to fence 
out the British Fleet and to conduct invading or other operations 
behind the screen of mines. The scheme is at least theoretically 
practicable. As matters stand at present, it is common knowledge 
(after the action off the Dogger Bank) that the scope of a battle 
fleet is limited by mine-fields. It is also common knowledge 
that a close blockade maintained off the ports of the enemy, as 
in the old wars, is no longer possible, owing to mine and submarine. 

The question naturally arises: What then is the use of capital 
ships, which may be sent to the bottom in a few minutes by the 
explosion of mine or torpedo? A whole squadron of battleships 
was lost in the Dardanelles by these means. The answer may be, 
theoretically, not much use. But it is clear that so long as the 
opponent owns heavy ships, they must be met by heavy ships, 
although the submarines and mines on either side may never 
allow the two main battle fleets to meet. Those, and they are 
many, who contend that the capital ship is and must remain the 
chief weapon of the sea, urge that exactly the same argument 
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was used when the torpedo-boat and the destroyer were designed 
to wield the torpedo, and that in spite of these craft the capital 
ship remains. It is true; but it is also true that the destroyer 
prevents a main fleet from remaining at night within striking 
distance of a destroyer base, and that the disadvantage of the 
destroyer is that being a visible target she can be hit. But the 
submarine is an invisible target; and whereas the destroyer 
keeps the main fleet at a distance at night, the submarine imposes 
upon it the necessity of continual movement at sea in daylight, 
and an immense provision of defensive expedients as well. It 
is curious that in these circumstances the United States Navy 
Board continues to order huge battleships; but the United 
States can afford luxuries. 

The unsolved problems of naval warfare are the mine and the 
submarine. At present the Navy is doing its best in a state of 
transition, of which the end is unknown. To these unsolved 
problems must be added aerial warfare. The supremacy of the 
sea is challenged both from beneath and from above. But until 
the science of air transport has so developed that goods and 
people can be carried in the air, the business of the Navy, which 
is to control the traffic on the seas, remains unaffected. Aerial 
offence has indeed deprived the Fleet of its power to keep these 
islands secure from all attack. It can still hold them secure 
from invasion. But Mr. Pemberton Billing and his friends picture 
aerial attacks on a scale so formidable that invasion by way 
of the sea would be unnecessary. It is quite possible that the 
forecast is justified. And if the submarine can stop sea-borne 
supplies, while Zeppelins and aeroplanes can lay cities in ruins, it 
really seems as if the advantages of dwelling in an island were 
exaggerated. 

The fact is that if the existing state of affairs is followed to 
its logical conclusion, the people of these islands must revise their 
point of view. In the course of a few years, the defensive 
conditions will have ceased to depend upon the environing 
sea, and will approximate to Continental conditions. It has been 
said that as the greatness of England came by the sea, by the sea 
it will go. The vast sea-carrying trade will remain; the naval 
protection of that carrying trade must continue ; though it is prob- 
able that merchant ships will in the future be armed. But the 
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Navy, though it protect commerce against above-water vessels, 
will no longer be able either to secure the arrival of food- 
supplies in war or to protect these islands from Continental 
attack. 

Mr. A. H. Pollen proposes that after the war submarines 
should be abolished by international agreement. It is to be 
feared the scheme is impracticable. We may look further ahead 
and foresee the creation of an International Aerial Board of 
Control, as anticipated by Mr. Kipling. But in the meantime 
what is necessary, if this country is to continue to exist as a nation, 
is that its whole scheme of life should be profoundly modified 
to accord with the new conditions. It is first of all necessary 
definitely to understand that the sea is no longer a protection. 
From that fact it follows that these islands must become self- 
supporting. If enough essential food-stufis cannot be produced 
in this country to support the population, the population must 
be reduced by emigration to a practicable number; a process 
which may be annually studied in operation in Ireland. The 
rest of the Empire would benefit, and eventually Hngland 
would greatly benefit. This country will probably be able to 
import enough supplies to see the present war out. But the next 
war—no. 

The second fact it is necessary to understand is that aerial 
warfare will continue to develop, and that this country, if it is to 
obtain security, must devise its defences and build its air fleets. 
Here again, this country, defenceless as it is, owing to the com- 
bination of a living Radical Government and a dead Unionist 
Party, will probably survive this war. But not the next. 

It is perhaps worth while to add that for many years those 
who set the welfare of the people above the material gains of the 
few have urged the necessity of making the country self-support- 
ing. That the people should be taken from the land and herded 
into factories and fed with foreign food is utterly wrong, and can 
never be anything but wrong, never aught but dangerous. Now 
the danger has come close, and is visibly becoming more formidable. 


A NAvAL CoRRESPONDENT 


YOUNG CANADA AND THE WAR 


At the beginning of August 1914 I had just arrived for a month’s 
holiday at Little Metis, on the Lower St. Lawrence, one of the 
most popular of those summer resorts which are so delightful 
a feature of Canadian life. The season was in full swing, the 
commodious and picturesque “cottages”? and the somewhat 
primitive hotels were full, and a goodly number of young men 
and maidens were spending the glorious sunny days in golfing 
and tennis to their hearts’ content. Everybody was bent on 
having a good time, even those of us who had left our youth 
a long way behind, for the air of the Lower St. Lawrence has a 
wonderful way of knocking years off one’s age. 

With the declaration of war there came a sudden and notable 
change. Nobody then realized the full significance of the event 
Yet at once there began an exodus of the younger men. It 
seemed to be taken for granted from the very beginning, before 
any official statement could be received in our rather belated 
part of the world, that Canada would send a contingent, and 
send it quickly. So those who already belonged to the Militia 
returned to their homes immediately, to be in readiness for the 
expected call. Then, directly it was publicly announced that 
an Expeditionary Force was to be sent, many others hurried off 
to Valcartier, the place of mobilization, intent on offering them- 
selves for service. Very soon none but men too old and boys 
too young to go were left. 

What I saw at Metis was going on at many similar places, 
From every point of the compass young men came with all speed 
to Valcartier, eager to secure a commission in the first contingent. 
The rank and file were, as was to be expected, mainly British- 
born ; but the officers were mostly Canadians. The moral effect 
of so rapidly dispatching that same first contingent of upwards 
of thirty thousand men, even granting that they were lacking 
in training, was incalculable, both abroad and at home. But 
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one was inclined to wonder whether, when the first enthusiastic 
tush was over, the movement would be sustained. There is 
always a certain number of adventurous spirits, more particularly 
in a young country like Canada, to whom such a call would be 
irresistible. I was for six years head master of a well-known 
Canadian school, and as soon as war was declared I thought I 
knew quite well which of my old pupils would join at once. There 
was young M——.,, for instance, the most charming young scape- 
grace I ever had as a pupil, and P——, a born “ scrapper,” 
whether on the football field or in the occasional student out- 
breaks at college. I was quite right. All that I expected to 
go went, and some will never come back, among them the before- 
mentioned P——, whom I taught cricket in bygone years, and 
who was so keen to take his part in the defence of the Kmpire 
that, being unable to secure a commission over here, he went 
straight to England and obtained one in the London Rifle Brigade. 
He died, I am told, leading his men in an heroic advance. But I 
was greatly gratified to find that the soberer sort, quiet steady- 
going fellows, were also coming forward in considerable numbers, 
some of them not even troubling to wait for commissions, but 
enlisting at once as privates. Here is a typical case. One of 
the ablest pupils I ever had, and one of the most conscientious 
and reliable, the son of very well-to-do parents, who had taken 
a distinguished degree at McGill University, and was already 
earning what for so young a man was a large salary as a mining 
engineer in the North-West, threw up his position at once when 
war broke out and, in spite of the offer of a considerably increased 
salary if he would remain, enlisted as a private in the Engineers. 
A commission could have been procured for him, but he stead- 
fastly refused to take one until he felt that he was really qualified. 
Eventually he obtained promotion to commissioned rank on 
the field, only to give his life shortly afterwards. Hx uno disce 
multos. There were many similar instances. 

It is most gratifying to observe that such a spirit as this was 
not exhausted in the first spurt, but is, on the contrary, growing 
in intensity all the time. Young men of good social standing, 
and holding excellent business and professional positions, are 
enlisting in the ranks in large numbers. We had a training camp 
here of several thousand men all the summer and autumn, and 
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still have three batteries of artillery with us, besides the R.C.H.A., 
who are always here, and an infantry battalion in process of 
formation, so I have had plenty of opportunity of observation. 
The batteries are most popular with this class of men. Not long 
ago seven young fellows from Toronto, all sons of leading citizens 
there, enlisted together. Two of them happened to be relatives 
of friends of ours, so we saw a good: deal not only of them, but 
of “ the whole bunch,” as they expressed it. I had a few quiet 
talks with them, and found that their reasons for enlisting were 
simple but conclusive. They had no particular liking for what 
they were doing—in fact they found things somewhat “ fierce ” 
in many respects—and also by this time they perfectly well 
realized that they might not come back. It was simply a question 
of duty ; or, as they put it, “I felt it was up to me to go.” They 
have all recently left for England as members of a reinforcing 
draft. 

This was very much the point of view of some former pupils 
of mine, who were cadets at the Royal Military College here when 
war was declared. I shall have something to say later on about 
the splendid work this college has done in training officers at 
high pressure. Here I will only point out that entering as a 
cadet at the R.M.C. did not by any means necessarily mean 
that a boy was intending to become a soldier. As a matter of 
fact, only a minority of those who took the course there adopted 
the military calling, a few taking commissions in the Imperial 
Army, or in the somewhat exiguous Canadian Permanent Force. 
The majority went on into civil professions or business. None 
of those with whom I discussed the matter had originally intended 
to take a commission. One of them was implored by his father, 
who was in very bad health, not to do so even when war was 
declared. But he felt, and so did the others, that nothing ought 
to be allowed to stand in the way of response to this call, which 
they answered with full knowledge that it might mean that 
they would not return. They went, of course, as officers. 

There is no doubt that the best of our young Canadians, at 
any rate, are taking a very serious view of their obligations. 
Here is another group which might be seen at our house on a 
Sunday afternoon, all privates or non-coms. in one of the bat- 
teries. First, the son of one of our bishops in the North-West, 
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who gave up an excellent business position to enlist; next, the 
son of a leading Toronto clergyman, who comes from Toronto 
University to exchange the gown for the gun. Then you are 
sure to find “ Bill” and “ Billy,” two inseparables, who declare 
that they are over the age for enlistment but look the merest 
boys. Their respective fathers are well-known Toronto mer- 
chants. “ Billy ” is actually credited with having run away from 
home to enlist, and one can well believe that it would make his 
mother’s heart ache to let him go, for he is the very living embodi- 
ment of Du Maurier’s “ Little Billee,” a most lovable youngster. 
Presently, though he is a Presbyterian, he will go to church with 
my wife, for Billy would never say “No” to a lady, however 
sleepy he might be. Then there are also likely to be two brothers, 
Englishmen by birth, who answered the call from New Mexico, 
where they gave up, the one a good business position and the 
other a large income which he was enjoying as an artist and 
professor of drawing, to join the colours as privates. These men 
are typical of literally thousands of others throughout the country 
who are obeying the Empire’s call. 

The Royal Military College, Kingston, which always had a 
high reputation, has greatly added to that reputation since the 
declaration of war. As I have already stated, there is no military 
obligation called for from a cadet after he leaves the college, 
beyond a three years’ attachment to his local Militia unit, which 
need not mean very much—and this freedom from obligation 
holds good even in the present time of war. This fact makes 
their record all the more remarkable. At the outbreak of the 
war special commissions were immediately offered to the cadets 
at the college, and these were all eagerly accepted at once. With 
a view to training the remaining cadets special army classes were 
formed, and these have been kept up ever since. At the com- 
mencement of the war the War Office fequired a six months’ 
residence at the college as necessary for qualification for a 
commission, but this period has, since January 1, 1915, been 
raised to one year. 

Every cadet who is at the college now is waiting to take a 
commission, and so great has been the demand for entrance 
to the college that a special entrance examination has had to 
be held. 
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The number of commissions taken by cadets during the first 
sixteen months of the war is 190, of which 72 were in the Imperial 
Army, 66 in the Canadian Permanent Force, and 50 in the Cana- 
dian overseas contingents. No less than 98 per cent. of those 
available have accepted commissions. 

So much for the cadets who were at the college when war 
was declared. The ex-cadets also make an excellent showing. 
There were about 160 of them already holding commissions in 
the Regular and Indian Army at the commencement of the war. 
In addition to these, 164 took commissions in the first contingent 
and over 90 in the second. This meant that upwards of 250 
young men who had entered upon a civilian life after leaving 
the college at once threw up their positions to serve their country 
on the battle-field. It would probably be true to say that there 
is hardly a single ex-cadet of military age, and not physically 
unfit, who is not serving his country in one capacity or another. 
Their record is one of which they are justly proud. 

With regard to the schools, in Canada the term “ Public 
School” is used to denote the State schools. These are of all 
grades, from kindergarten to matriculation standard. I have 
no means of ascertaining accurately what kind of response their 
pupils have made to the call to arms, but I have reason to believe 
that it has been on the whole good, especially where there has 
been a cadet corps, which many of the higher grade schools 
possess. 

There is also a certain number of boarding or mixed boarding 
and day schools which are run on the lines of the English Public 
Schools. They have usually been founded by members of the 
Church of England in Canada, with a few notable exceptions, 
though they have opened their doors to boys of all denomina- 
tions. Most of them have enjoyed a somewhat precarious 
existence. As a rule they have no endowment, and depend 
almost entirely for their success on the personality of the head 
master. There are difficulties in connexion with their manage- 
ment of which the head master of an English Public School has 
no conception, as I learned by personal experience. But the 
present crisis has proved that the effort to maintain these schools 
in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties has been more than 
worth while. There was not a moment’s hesitation in the response 
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of their “old boys” when the call came. From the English 
Public Schools a number of boys pass to the Army each year, 
so that at the outbreak of war they would have a good number 
already on the active service list ; but of the “old boys” of the 
Canadian schools very few indeed would be normally in the 
military profession. Even of those who passed on to the Royal 
Military College each year, perhaps on an average not more than 
one from each school, or even a less number than that, would 
take commissions. Also, I suppose it would probably be true 
to say that the large majority of boys educated at the great 
English Public Schools have relatives or connexions in the Army 
or Navy, and are therefore more or less familiar with the idea 
of the profession of arms, whereas with Canadian boys this would 
not be the case. On the other hand, practically every boy not 
physically unfit has always belonged to the cadet corps in a 
Canadian school of this kind, which I believe was not the case 
in England in ante-bellum days. In any event, judging from 
the lists that I have seen, upwards of 95 per cent. of the old 
boys from these schools now on active service came from civilian 
life. 

These schools are also, as a rule, very much smaller than 
English schools of a similar type—a fact which should be borne 
in mind in considering the following statistics which I am able 
to give of the part which some of them have played in responding 
to the call. This list is by no means exhaustive; it might be 
added to considerably. But it will serve as an illustration of the 
genuine loyalty and habit of obedience to the call of duty inculcated 
in these schools. 

One of the largest and oldest of these institutions is Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. It is a mixed day and boarding 
school, undenominational, and though fluctuating considerably 
the average attendance during the last ten or twelve years would 
be between two and three hundred. This school has 518 old 
boys already on active service; it has lost twenty-one killed, has 
gained one C.B., three D.S.0.’s, four Military Crosses, one Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, one Order of St. Anne, and eleven 
mentions in dispatches. The head master tells me that he has 
great difficulty in keeping the elder boys at the school. Seven 
more are enlisting or qualifying for commissions as he writes. 
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St. Andrew’s College, Toronto, is also a mixed boarding and 
day school, founded and supported by the Presbyterian Church. 
It has only been in existence for a comparatively few years, but 
has enjoyed great success. It is about the same size as Upper 
Canada College, but of course has not as yet so large a number 
of old boys to draw upon, but at the same time most of those 
it possesses would be of fighting age. The number of former 
pupils now on active service is about 350, which the head master 
informs me is approximately 35 per cent. of the total number 
of their old boys. Of these ten have been killed in action, or 
died when on service. Two Military Crosses have been gained 
by former members of this school. 

The rest of the schools to be mentioned were founded by 
the Church of England in Canada, though, as has been stated, 
they have always been open to boys of all denominations. Of 
these the oldest is Bishop’s College School, of which I was head 
master from 1903 to 1909. This is solely a boarding school, and 
in my time the numbers varied from under 50, shortly after 
I came into office, to about 140, the highest point it touched 
during my regime. It has now, I believe, about 100 boys, which 
would be rather above the average number for the last twenty 
years. From this school there were nearly 200 old boys on 
active service when the last list was compiled some time ago. 
The number would be considerably increased by now. Ten 
have lost their lives. Five have gained the D.S.O., two the 
C.B., and one the C.8.I. and C.LE. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, another famous Canadian 
boarding school, is somewhat junior to Lennoxville in the date 
of its foundation, but has usually had a considerably larger 
number of boys. It would perhaps average from 130 to 150 
during the last twenty years. From the list sent me, which is 
up to date and as accurate as possible, though the compiler 
informs me that he is certain it is still incomplete, there appear 
to be 325 old boys on active service, of whom twenty have been 
killed. The distinctions gained include one K.C.B., one C.B., one 
C.M.G., one Legion of Honour, one D.S.0., one D.C.M., and four 
mentions in dispatches. This school seems to have more old 
boys serving in proportion to its numbers than any of the others, 
and it has an excellent honour list. 
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Ridley College, St. Catharine’s, has a shorter history than 
Port Hope School. It is practically the creation of the head 
master, who has done a fine piece of work there. Its average 
numbers of late years would be much the same as those of Port 
Hope. The head master informs me that as far as he knows 
there are upwards of 180 old boys on active service. This is 
more than a quarter of all the names on the register since the 
foundation of the school, deducting those who are dead and those 
who are still in the school, and means that the large majority 
of those who are of military age and physically fit have joined 
the colours. Six have already given their lives for their country, 
and by way of distinction one D.S.O., four Military Crosses, and 
one Legion of Honour have been gained. 

Highfield School, Hamilton, has an excellent record. It is 
quite a small school, and of very recent foundation ; but it can 
show 142 old boys on active service, of whom two have already 
lost their lives. Naturally most of the representatives of this 
school are still quite young, and their distinctions lie before them, 
but one Military Cross has already been won. 

King’s College School, Windsor, N.S., is a school attached 
to the oldest University in Canada. It has never had a large 
number of boys; the average would be about 60. The head 
master writes to me that he has been unable as yet to obtain 
a really complete list of the old boys at the front, but he is certain 
that there are at least 85, of whom two have given their lives. 
This school has the proud distinction of having a V.C. in its 
list of distinctions, though, unhappily, the recipient did not 
live to enjoy his honour. One Legion of Honour and one Order 
of St. George of Russia have also been gained, and one mention 
in dispatches is recorded. 

St. Alban’s School, Brockville, is about the age of the present 
century, and has never had more than fifty boys, usually rather 
less, though they have always been of a particularly good type. 
There are now, as far as can be ascertained, 64 old boys 
at the front, of whom five have been killed. Three Military 
Crosses have been gained, and three mentions in dispatches. 

Lower Canada College, Montreal, though now a large and 
flourishing day and boarding school, has only been in existence 
some six or seven years, and possesses very few old boys as yet. 
But, even so, it can show upwards of 60 on active service, a 
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number which will largely increase if the war is prolonged, as 
it is sending forth every term boys of exactly the calibre and 
training to obey the call without hesitation. So far it has 
four who have given their lives on its Roll of Honour; it has 
also two D.S.0.’s to its credit. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, N.B., is: another quite small 
school, averaging about 60 boys. In spite of the fact that very 
little recruiting has been done in the maritime provinces till 
quite recently, it has 79 old boys on active service. Of these, 
two have been killed and one is missing. One D.C.M. has been 
won and one D.S.0. 

As I have said, this list of schools does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. There are others about which I have no informa- 
tion, but which have, no doubt, done equally well. Former 
schoolmasters, like myself, as well as those still engaged in 
teaching, who have been at the work for any length of time, 
find an added sorrow in the present war in the number of our 
finest pupils whom we mourn as fallen. But it is some consola- 
tion to feel that, alike in England and Canada, the system of 
training for which the Public Schools stand has more than 
justified itself in this crisis of the Empire’s fortunes. 

Turning to the Universities, we should not expect to find 
quite the same response as has been made by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Canadian Universities are much more akin to those of 
Scotland than to the two ancient English Universities. Boys 
from the schools I have mentioned never go to a University as 
a matter of course, to obtain a kind of finishing-touch to their 
education, as so many go from the English Public Schools to 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Canadian boy only proceeds to a 
University in order to gain the necessary qualifications for 
entering upon a professional or scientific career. There are but 
very few Residential Colleges, none at all in some Universities, 
and the few that there are do not very closely resemble an Oxford 
or Cambridge College. A very large proportion of the students 
pay their own way through their University course, either by 
earning a sufficient sum of money before they enter or by taking 
remunerative work during the long summer vacation. As for 
the majority of them their whole future depends upon the winning 
of a degree, it can be readily understood that for this reason to 
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not inconsiderable percentage of English undergraduates, and 
this, combined with other causes into which I need not enter, 
made a good many of them hesitate. However, they are respond- 
ing in ever-increasing numbers. I give the figures from three 
large Universities as an illustration of what is being done. 

Toronto, the largest University in Canada, has a total of 1616 
on active service. Of these 25 are members of the Staff who are 
Graduates of other Universities, 916 are Graduates, including 
56 members of the Staff, and 675 are Undergraduates. The 
number of the latter might increase considerably, and I am 
informed on good authority that it is likely to do so largely and 
rapidly. 

McGill University, Montreal, shows a total of 1187 members 
who have responded to the call to service. Of these 59 are 
members of the Staff, 666 Graduates, 350 Undergraduates, and 
159 who have been members of the University without taking a 
degree. As 47 of these appear in more than one list, they are 
deducted, leaving the total as above. 

The Registrar of Queen’s University, Kingston, writes me 
that their returns are not yet complete. So far as they are 
compiled they show that there are 360 Undergraduates and 140 
Graduates at the front. He does not mention the Staff, but it is 
within my personal knowledge that a large majority of the 
younger members are on active service. 

Trinity College, Toronto, a Church of England residential 
college now affiliated to Toronto University, and probably the 
nearest approach in Canada to an Oxford or Cambridge College, 
has now as a rule about 120 Undergraduates, though in past 
years the number has been considerably less. Of its Graduates 
and Staff it has 101 at the front, together with 13 former students, 
who did not proceed to a degree. Of Undergraduates, 72 have 
already gone to the front, and others are going shortly, while 
there are scarcely any fresh entries, so that at the last meeting 
of Corporation the Provost stated that at the close of another 
year there would most probably be no Undergraduates at all. 
As I pointed out at the time, lack of students, which is usually 
a cause for despondency, is in this case a matter for congratulation, 
as it simply demonstrates the loyalty of Trinity Alumni, and 
of the class of young men who usually enter the College. I hear 
all the Church Colleges are very much depleted, one theological 
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college having lost all its members already, and I believe that 
other religious bodies have a similar report to make. 

The young men in the country districts were somewhat slow 
to come in at the beginning of hostilities, most of the recruiting 
being done in the towns. But they are being aroused now, 
and will make splendid soldiers, as they are usually very fine 
specimens of humanity. It took a long time for the remote 
districts to realize that we were at war at all. In some places 
newspapers rarely come in, and there is not much time to read 
them when they do. But they know now, and are responding 
well. I have just heard that one of the northern villages in this 
diocese has raised upwards of sixty men. It is sixteen miles 
from a railway station, and a very scattered and thinly populated 
district, so that from what I know of it very nearly every young 
man available must have enlisted. Then another of our remote 
parishes, to get to which one has to drive twenty miles from 
the nearest station through the bush, over a road which, as I 
know to my cost, makes five miles an hour good travelling with 
a pair of horses, has contributed fourteen at the first time of 
asking, and will undoubtedly provide more. Other places are 
doing equally well. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that Young Canada 
is doing its duty in the present crisis. Some portions of her 
youth were naturally quicker to respond than others, but I think 
that none will be found wanting in the end. Canada has now 
set herself to raise 500,000 troops. She has about 220,000 under 
arms at the present moment, and with an ever-growing sense of 
the greatness of the issues involved, and of her own vital interest 
in the maintenance of the British Empire unimpaired, in addition 
to the ties of loyalty and affection that have always bound the 
Daughter to the Motherland, I feel sure that Canada will not 
appeal in vain to her young men to accomplish this glorious 
task. 

Epwarp J. KiIneston 
(Canada) 


BisHor’s Lopaz, Krxaston, ONTARIO, 
Canapa, February 17, 1916. 


Notz.—The figures in the above article are correct up to the end of 1915. They 
have probably increased considerably in each case since then. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE IMPERIAL PARTNERSHIP 


(From AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


At a time when Australia has sent to London her Prime Minister 
and her late Prime Minister, while a former Prime Minister is 
in the House of Commons, it is rather like carrying coals to New- 
castle to describe for English readers the Australian feeling about 
Imperial partnership and policy. The justification for such 
an attempt lies in the fact that not all Australian “ representa- 
tives,’ however official and however distinguished, can be trusted 
to explain clearly and accurately what is in the Australian mind ; 
some of them have lost touch with it, some never understood it. 
Only by collating much evidence (of which it is hoped that the 
following pages will be considered a part), and by relying less and 
less on the evidence according as the informant has been longer 
and longer absent from the Commonwealth, can any sure know- 
ledge of Australian opinion be obtained. For mathematical 
minds one might lay down that an informant’s credibility varies 
inversely as the square of the time which has elapsed since his 
departure. 

What Mr. Hughes says, therefore, in Australia’s name, and 
what the new High Commissioner says, can be depended on. 
No politicians, since Australia first had any, have ever gone home 
amid so general a chorus of approval. Sir William Irvine is 
incomparably the ablest of the Opposition leaders, and his vale- 
dictory to our new High Commissioner, Mr. Fisher, was so 
enthusiastic as to horrify some of his own friends. As for 
the Prime Minister, the Chief Justice of Victoria (the last man 
on earth to sympathize with a Labour man as such), described 
him in a speech made just before he left for England as “ the 
most distinguished man who had ever left Australia . . . con- 
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spicuous among the public men of the Dominions because, while 
others had talked of doing things, he had acted.” 

Indeed the only men in Australia who do not approve, or 
profess to approve, of him are the extremists of the other Party, 
the Syndicalists and I.W.W. sympathizers whom he described 
in a parting speech as parasites on Labour. When Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Fisher tell you in London that Australia is in this war 
because it is her war; that the whole resources of the Common- 
wealth in men, products, credit, and everything else are placed 
at the disposal of the Empire for use in whatever may be the best 
way; that the people of Australia are determined not only to 
help win the war, but also to make sure of a lasting peace by 
removing the last trace of German control or influence over any 
Australian industry—they will speak not merely as patriotic 
orators, but as mouthpieces of the overwhelming majority of 
Australians. 

Against that statement it may be well to set down here for 
clearness’ sake some account of the people for whom Mr. Hughes 
and his colleague will not speak. The Labour extremists have 
already been mentioned ; they have been in the past scattered 
over the Commonwealth, but have steadily lost ground in all the 
cities—even in their former stronghold, Melbourne—and are now 
aggressive in one spot only, the isolated mining centre of Broken 
Hill. Broken Hill has always been a storm-centre. Twenty odd 
thousand people, all concentrated on one sort of work, in a small 
district administered as part of one State, but only reachable 
by long and very devious journeyings through two others— 
controllable just about as much as the population of a kite in 
upper air might be controllable by some one at the other end 
of the string without power to haul it down—and employed by 
a string of companies mostly owned outside Australia, some of 
them credited with almost fabulous profits. The conditions 
almost force such a population into extreme self-centredness, 
extreme suspicion of their employers, the narrowest views of 
life, the wildest extravagances of syndicalist economies. When 
you subtract from that population its widest viewed and most 
patriotic element by enlistment (and the Broken Hill contingent 
was a by no means inconsiderable part of the Australian force), 
the views and the actions of the remnant are bound to be 
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disturbing and regrettable. And for them, almost certainly, 
Mr. Hughes cannot speak. 

Nor, on the other hand, does he speak for a certain proportion 
of the business men, especially certain business men of Sydney. 
There is an element of pure unpatriotic commercialism in that 
former centre of Cobdenism which is disgusting the rest of the 
community a good deal. There are directors of banks and trading 
firms who flatly refuse to consider the advisability of interfering 
with German trade one second after peace has been signed. Their 
argument seems to be that Australia used to sell much wool to 
Germany, and that everything will go to wrack and ruin if she 
does not resume the sale of it in that quarter at the earliest possible 
moment. The idea that any one else might want it does not enter 
these stolid business heads. There are firms, too, that established 
connexions with German enterprise before the war whose absolute 
severance would hit them hard ; as long as they can go on believing 
the connexion merely suspended for a time, they feel moderately 
happy. And German enterprise in person has honeycombed 
Sydney commerce ; there were suburbs so overrun with German 
residents before the war that the genuinely Australian residents 
refused to take any interest in national defence for fear of hurting 
the feelings of their German friends. For these people, therefore, 
Mr. Hughes is not really speaking, although they would indignantly 
claim that he was. 

Nor does the Australian Prime Minister represent the genuine 
feelings of a whole tribe of politicians, mainly State politicians. 
For to them, strongly as they would protest against this statement, 
the war exists only as a kind of background, something against 
which they can occasionally pose as patriots. Their real con- 
viction, if it may be guessed at from their acts, is that everything 
of any importance is going on as usual. They see nothing in- 
congruous to the situation in floating loans for constructing 
underground railways in a city that is getting along very well 
(for war-time) with its network of surface trams. They think 
the present an opportune time to start State bakery monopolies, 
though the existing bakeries are working satisfactorily under a 
system of State-fixed prices. Others enjoy themselves in long 
railway and launch picnics to new tourist resorts at the public 
expense. It is obvious that a man who proposes to put all the 
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resources of the Commonwealth at the Empire’s disposal is not 
reflecting the sentiments of this class of politician. For them, 
however, there is this to be said, that their sentiments may yet 
change. The better among them are waking up, though slowly ; 
and even the dullest may yet be brought into line. 

But when all these exceptions have been made, what are they ? 
The extremist remnant of a perpetually discontented section of 
workers, the remnant of a purblind section of business men in 
one city—still more powerful than they should be, but mostly 
old men who lose influence year by year; and a certain number 
of politicians of a type rapidly being discredited in the public 
eye. And against them, and behind the Prime Minister, genuinely 
and determinedly, all the rest of Australia. 

Among the recent recruits who are mustering in answer to 
Mr. Hughes’s promise of another 50,000 is one of the most strenuous 
and bitter Socialists in Australia. For years he has been known 
as an agitator, almost a fanatic, in regard to strikes and other 
developments of Labour extremism. But a few days ago, after 
enlisting, he told a Sydney pressman: “I cannot help feeling 
that it is my duty, when my country and the liberties of our 
race are in danger, to offer my services to my country... . 
For the most ardent opponent of militarism there is only one legi- 
timate course to take. It is to fight militarism till it is crushed. 
I am opposed to conscription. To oppose conscription and 
yet not enlist is the act of a trifler and a hypocrite.” That is an 
extremist’s answer to one set of extremists. The business men who 
favour German trade are similarly answered by their own Press. 
A formerly Cobdenite organ of such long standing and respect- 
ability as the Sydney Morning Herald has told them flatly 
“There can be no free trade with the enemy,” and has expunged 
the Sydney Chamber of Commerce from its list of active helpers 
in the trade campaign because too many of its members are either 
Germans or under German influence. At the same time, almost, 
one of the New South Wales Ministers denounced publicly “ the 
almost insuperable difficulties placed in the way of Mr. Hughes 
by wealthy and influential bodies of business men in Australia, 
and by prominent public men also, when he undertook the Her- 
culean task of breaking the grip of the German octopus upon 
Australia’s basic metal production.” This particular develop- 
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ment of unpatriotic motives, and the condemnation passed upon 
it in Australia, is worth special notice in London because the 
offenders here are closely linked with London firms and corpora- 
tions, and some of their friends at the London end have, before 
now, used the name of Australia to cloak their own desires. 
Indeed their unpardonable attempts to identify Australian desires 
with their own private commercial objectives have been largely 
responsible for the British belief, widespread before the war, 
that Australians were a materialistic and commercial-minded 
community. Britain knows better now; but London beliefs, 
especially when wrong, are very difficult to alter. Therefore plain 
speaking is imperative, and the plainest speech that Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Fisher cares to use will be valuable and must be taken literally. 

As for the dull, extravagant politicians, they have done some- 
thing with their dullness that no one could have dreamed possible 
a year ago. They have driven both the farmers (notoriously a 
conservative-minded body) and a notable proportion of the anti- 
Labour Press into demanding even violent new Labour remedies 
as the only possible antidote to the present State politician. 
In July last the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association of New South 
Wales pledged itself to advocate the Initiative and Referendum. 
And in December the Sydney Daily Telegraph, declaring that 
“Parliament has ceased to govern,” and that “the present 
system is undermining democracy,” declared openly for the same 
machinery, “one of the most democratic of all the instruments 
of government,” adding: ‘“ There is a widening and thoroughly 
justified distrust of parliaments in Australia. The Referendum 
with the Initiative will restore to the people the right to govern 
themselves.” 

The reader of this article may by now have gained some clue 
to the true nature of Australian opinion. What about Australian 
action? Well, we are gathering in a new 50,000 to be armed, 
trained, and in the place where they are needed by June next. 
That makes 300,000 from Australia; and the Acting Prime 
Minister foreshadows another 50,000 after that, if they are wanted. 
We are not adopting conscription while we can get the men 
without it, but we have got as far as a modification of the Derby 
scheme. Side by side with Socialist leaders in this latest army 
stand prosperous barristers and members of several legislatures, 
all privates together. They will all find their fit rank before long, 
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but in the Australian Army nowadays all start from scratch. 
Side by side with this effort for overseas we are doing all that can 
be done with a very limited supply of training officers to keep 
going the home defence mechanism associated with the compulsory 
training scheme ; in connexion with this a return recently issued 
by the Defence Department shows that of the total citizen force 
in training for home defence 93 per cent. were efficient, the 
efficiency in various States ranging from 92 to 96 per cent. 

We are slowly developing our manufacture of munitions under 
an advisory committee (representing the two Defence Departments 
and the Universities) and a directorate of practical men, including 
a machinery business expert and a technical chemist. We are 
organizing our existing research laboratories and preparing to 
develop new ones, with a view to making the best of the country’s 
resources ; this opens up a remarkable stretch of hitherto undis- 
covered country, so to speak, for the principle usually acted on 
in past years has been to neglect any Australian product or 
method that did not closely correspond with those already 
exploited in Europe. We have freed our growing metal industry 
from the German influences that poisoned it. To use the Prime 
Minister’s words: ‘‘ Every German contract has been annulled. 
. . . Every tentacle of the German octopus has been cut, and the 
severed ends completely destroyed. ... Fresh channels have 
been opened up and markets found with Britain, the Allies, 
and friendly neutrals. . . . Arrangements have been completed 
for the smelting and refining of all copper ores, malles and 
blister copper within the Commonwealth. A few months 
hence the importation of copper-wire cable, etc., should be 
a thing of the past. Notice has been given that permits 
for the export of lead bullion will only be granted for such 
a period as will allow of the erection and installation of lead 
refineries.” As for the prohibition of enemy trade in other 
forms, not only are transactions prohibited with any firm con- 
trolled or influenced by persons of enemy nationality (a list of 
these firms is issued and frequently added to), but enemy share- 
holders in Australian companies must transfer their holdings 
to a public trustee, and he may either hold the shares and accru- 
ing dividends till 12 months after the war ends, or sell the shares 
when directed to do so by the Attorney-General, and hold the 
proceeds similarly. The public trustee, by the by, is allowed 
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to make “a reasonable living allowance” to the enemy share- 
holder out of the funds he holds. 

Another matter now being thoroughly discussed by the 
Australian Government is the provision to be made for returning 
soldiers immediately and at the end of the war. This subject 
really needs an article to itself, for this article is already too 
long. However, the definite scheme has not yet been settled 
“in all its details—nor, indeed, in one or two important principles. 
It will be mainly a scheme of land-settlement on a large scale, 
beginning with a sort of filter to eliminate the men temperament- 
ally unfit for agriculture, and continuing with training farms 
and many other aids for those who are ignorant but ready to 
learn. The actual land will probably be provided by the States ; 
where to do this they must repurchase land already alienated, 
the Commonwealth will probably lend them the money. For a 
good deal of the help in other ways private generosity will be 
appealed to, especially that of existing landowners. 

One other matter remains to be noted. Australia has for some 
years favoured the early calling of an Imperial Conference— 
not the regular formal, discursive Conference, but a business 
meeting of Dominion Prime Ministers for purposes immediately 
connected with the war. It has been disappointed again and 
again; but when Mr. Hughes was invited to visit London in 
company with the Prime Minister of New Zealand, we began to 
hope anew. Now we are told that Mr. Massey cannot get away, 
and consequently Sir Robert Borden will not be asked to London 
—Mr. Hughes is to be consulted, as the Canadian Premier was 
consulted, individually. If Australia can get no more, she will 
put up with that. But it should be recorded and understood 
that Australian feeling dislikes these individual consultations. 
What our Prime Minister says to the Imperial Government we 
prefer said in the presence of his fellow Prime Ministers of the other 
Dominions. We want their support or their criticism, not merely 
the polite and often ineffective acquiescence of a purely British 
officialdom. There was once a Speaker of a State Parliament 
who perpetually invited grumbling members to “see me in my 
room afterwards,’ but they never did. And it is not with Aus- 
tralia’s goodwill that her Prime Minister is compelled to see the 
British Cabinet “in its room”; he should speak to it in the 
Council Chamber. 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 
PARTY POLITICIANS AND NATIONAL SAFETY 


New Zxratanp, February 1, 1916 


My pEAR ——,—I have received your letter, and though it is 
rather a big task to reply to it in the way you wish, I will try 
to do so. You ask me what I think of the present situation ; 
what, in my view, has been the cause of the war; whether it 
could have been prevented, and whether there is real hope of 
“better days” when it has passed by and is over? I will en- 
deavour to answer your questions and tell you what I think, 
but... 

The present situation may be put in a nutshell. Personally, 
I do not believe the end is anywhere near. Germany must be 
beaten to her knees before she will agree to the Allies’ terms . . . 
and Germany is a very long way from being even worsted. That 
is really, so it appears to me, the real position, and if it means 
anything—I rule out, of course, the alternative of a premature, 
patched-up peace—it means that ahead of us is a period in which 
the resources of the Empire and the stern united efforts of its 
people will be taxed to the utmost—taxed and tried indeed as 
never before. . . . 

It is really odd, looking back, to recall the many marked 
warnings England received of this war. It is astounding and a 
national scandal that the Government—possessed of reliable 
information as it was—did not warn and prepare the nation for 
its trial. To any one but a Party politician—whose skin is too 
thick and whose desire to grind his own personal axe is too keen— 
the facts of the case are so glaringly plain that, when studied, 
an irresistible feeling of anger against those in authority creeps 
over one, and one wonders, now that the politicians are setting to 
work exhorting the people to do their duty and play the game, 
whether they have ever given a thought to their own responsi- 
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bility in turning a deaf ear in times past to the efforts of men like 
the late Lord Roberts and others, who devoted practically their 
whole time and energy in attempting to rouse the Government 
to a sense of the nation’s peril. 

I have a distinct recollection in 1905 of the Kaiser’s visit 
to Tangier, which was followed by Germany’s ultimatum to France 
and Delcassé’s enforced resignation. It is true that this action 
on Germany’s part served to solidify the Entente with France, 
but that very fact, coupled with the rebuff Germany received 
at the Algeciras Conference in 1906, is itself additional proof 
British Ministers received unmistakable warning that, sooner or 
later, British policy (i.e. the balance of power in Europe) would 
be tested by force of arms. A few there were who realized in 
a flash what it meant, and told the nation quickly. The Govern- 
ment must have known then that war was only postponed. 
Yet the Government uttered no warning to the people. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was in power. All it did—when 
it ought to have done the very reverse—was to reduce the Army 
and curtail the Cawder programme for the Navy ! 

There were other certain unmistakable indications of Ger- 
many’s intentions during the period 1906 to 1910 (viz. the further 
increase of her naval programme; her decision only to attend 
The Hague Conference [1906] if it was agreed beforehand that 
no motion on the subject of disarmament should be brought 
forward; the German Navy Bill of 1908—which wrung from 
Sir Edward Grey the admission that the situation was grave ; 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis in 1909 and Germany’s sudden 
ultimatum to Russia), and then in 1911 the Agadir incident actually 
brought England to the brink of war. This incident, as you know, 
was a direct challenge to France. Lloyd George made a public 
speech. He declared on behalf of the Government that England 
would not tolerate Germany’s action. We were certainly within 
an ace of war. If Germany had persisted in her action we should 
undoubtedly have had war—on behalf of France and in order to 
maintain the balance of power. Yet, with our foreign policy 
declared before the world and with the certain knowledge that 
on the successful maintenance of that policy our own existence 
as a first-class Power depended, nothing was done to prepare for 
war. Politicians soon forgot all about the nation’s peril; they 
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did not care to worry themselves about that, or, indeed, about 
foreign policy at all. All they did care about was the Parliament 
Bill and how it would affect them. And all the time work on 
the Kiel Canal proceeded day and night ! 

Then in 1912—Germany having discovered by a deliberately 
planned, practical experiment that she would have to reckon 
with England, that there was no way out—the huge increases for 
the German army and navy were tabled, and Lord Haldane, 
at the request of the Kaiser, was invited to go to Berlin to discuss 
with him how a better understanding with England could be 
brought about. And if any one knew how the land really lay 
Lord Haldane did, as the result of his visit. Yet nothing was 
done by the Government. There was not even an adequate naval 
programme, while elementary precautions against an Anglo- 
German naval war were neglected. No word of warning was 
uttered to the people. No attempt was made to increase the 
Army. No effort was directed to organizing for war. Cold water 
was thrown on national service. 

Then in 1913 came the German Army Bill authorizing enormous 
increases ; and still nothing was done. The Cabinet knew of all 
these events. Why did those in authority, those whose place and 
duty it was to guide the destinies of the country, do nothing ? 

It seems to me that those on whom the chief responsibility 
for the appalling loss of British lives rests are our statesmen 
and our politicians. They either have not realized their obliga- 
tions or have ignored them. They have behaved in the past 
like ostriches rather than men. Think what their inaction has 
brought about! Not only have thousands and thousands of 
lives been lost, but thousands and thousands have still to be lost. 
Thousands and thousands of innocent men and women have been 
killed on land and sea. Thousands of the same breed have yet 
to die. Thousands of homes have been wrecked. Thousands 
have yet to be wrecked. Misery is rampant. Millions and 
millions of pounds have been spent. Millions and millions have 
yet to be spent. The life-blood of the Empire is pouring out 
like a river in flood into the sea. ... Why? Because we are 
engaged in a war for which, with the exception of the Navy, we 
were not prepared. Because we were not strong enough to keep 
the peace. Because we were not in a position to carry out those 
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obligations to which we had put our signature. Because we were 
unable to say to Germany: “If you make war on France and 
Russia we shall, at the outset, side with them, and if you set forth 
on an inch of Belgian soil we shall land one million men in Belgium 
not only to defend her, but to attack you.” That would have 
stopped Germany. She fought because, in the circumstances 
that existed when she made war, she felt sure of winning. If i 
had been made evident to her that she was bound to lose—aye, even 
- if she feared, or had serious cause to fear that she might lose—she 
would not have broken the peace and risked placing half the world 
im opposition to her. 

But, it may be said, it is easy to criticise politicians and their 
methods, but in fairness to them it must be remembered that 
under the Party system, and apart altogether from what may well 
be a natural desire on their part to keep their place in the sun 
and retain their salaries, the position in which the conflicting 
aims of modern politics places them nullifies their individual 
effort and renders initiative not only a difficult matter but a 
question which is really debatable regarding its good results. 
In the old days it was the politician who led the people. Now 
it is the people who lead the politician. It is urged that a Party 
or a Government can do nothing unless it has the people at its 
back, that it is necessary to lead the people cautiously, and that 
the results which accompany any agitation which questions 
the nation’s safety—z.e. the splitting up of parties and the possi- 
bility of disturbing the equilibrium of the money market— 
must be taken into account before it is embarked upon. 

There may be some truth in these assertions, but a little 
thought shows that whatever percentage that amounts to, the 
outstanding question remains unaffected. That question is 
whether, if our armaments and general preparation for war had 
corresponded with our foreign policy, the present conflict could 
and would have been avoided ? In my view it could and would, 
and since I hold that view I am logically impelled to fix the chief 
responsibility—and a terrible responsibility it is—on those whose 
duty it was to warn and prepare the nation to play its part. 
That this would have probably smashed up the Liberal Party, 
and might have broken up the Unionist Party, and that persons 
in high places would have been obliged to resign, I am prepared 
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to admit, but what—in the proportion of things—would that have 
mattered ? It 1s puerile to dwell on results when it becomes a duty 
to act. Why did not those who are elected by the people and paid 
by the people tell the people how things stood ? They knew ; they 
were in a position to know. Supposing Asquith, as head of the 
Government—Asquith, who opposed Lord Roberts and who 
has always, in the past, opposed any attempt to introduce com- 
pulsory service or to largely increase the numbers of the Regular 
Army—supposing Asquith had come forward after Agadir, or 
even later, and said : 


“The information in the hands of the Government is such 
that I see no chance, or very little chance, of the peace of 
Europe being maintained for any length of time unless Eng- 
land is prepared to increase her armaments and, in particular, 
to increase her Army to such an extent that, if, as I fear, Ger- 
many is bent on an aggressive military policy, we may, in con- 
junction with France and Russia, make it clear and certain to 
her and the world in general that, if peace is threatened, if 
she ever forces hostilities, her overthrow will be assured. I 
have, in the past, opposed any form of compulsory service on the 
ground of principle. I am, however, now reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that only by the raising and training of an Army 
of not less than two million men ready for immediate use on the 
Continent will England be in a position to support and uphold 
her understanding with France, and show Germany that if she 
ever deliberately embarks on hostilities she will stand to lose 
infinitely more than she can possibly gain. I and my colleagues, 
over a long series of years, have, by reducing our estimates for 
the Army and Navy, and also by negotiations and many other 
attempts to bring about a better understanding with Germany, 
clearly shown that England has no aggressive aim whatever. We 
have in this direction done all that is possible, and all that it is 
in our power todo. I regret to inform the House and the country 
that all our efforts have been in vain, and that not only have they 
been in vain but that they have been received in Germany in a 
very different spirit to that which has prompted them. Not only 
reluctance and fear of war has been attributed to us, but fear 
of Germany as well. While we have curtailed our programme 
for building and arming, Germany has not only refused to follow 
our lead, but has seized on the opportunity to further increase 
her armaments. She is arming now, and preparing for war on 
such a scale and at such a speed that two clear alternatives are 
forced on the Government. We must either abandon or change 
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our foreign policy—which, as the House knows, has for two 
hundred years been based on the principle of maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe. We must either abandon France 
and acknowledge that our policy in 1905 and 1911 in support of 
her was wrong—we must, in a word, either refuse to continue to 
further increase our defensive or offensive power (in which case, 
obviously, not only France but ourselves will be at the mercy of 
Germany in a short time), or we must at once take a step which 
will make it not only very difficult and eventually futile for 
Germany to financially compete with us, but will render her 
aggressive aspirations, if she ever puts them into practice, perilous 
in the extreme. In my opinion the latter course is the only 
right and proper one for England to pursue. I should fail in 
my duty and be shirking the responsibility which falls on me 
as Prime Minister if I kept the danger, which I see clearly the 
country is in, to myself. So strongly do I feel this responsibility 
that I am here to tell the House that despite all the difficulties 
which may arise, and all the complications and rearrangements 
of Parties which it may involve, I can only consent to retain 
office if the Regular Army is raised to a war footing of not less 
than 2,000,000 men, if possible by voluntary methods, or, if 
necessary, by compulsion.” 


Consider for a moment what the effect on public opinion 
throughout the Empire would have been if Asquith had said this, 
or taken some course like this. Life could not have gone on as 
before. But he—the Prime Minister of England—said nothing 
and did nothing, and his responsibility for subsequent events 
is exceedingly great. For reasons which can only be surmised and 
which it is idle to dwell upon, he remained silent and inactive ; and 
other “leaders” remained the same. You are in a position to know 
that the facts which I have mentioned in connexion with Germany’s 
policy—between the period 1905 and 1913—are merely the salient 
indications of Germany’s aim, and that there were numbers of others. 
Those which I have referred to were known not only to Ministers 
but to the public, but the confidential information which was 
supplied to the Government from our Embassies abroad and 
through the Intelligence Department was not available to the 
public. If ever a responsible Government had full warning of 
what was going on in Germany, the successive Liberal Govern- 
ments since 1905 had. Not only Asquith, but Sir Edward Grey 
and Lloyd George, unless they deliberately refused to hear or to 
believe, must have known, and either of the last two, by his 
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position, could have focused public attention on the matter, 
and forced the issue by speaking and acting as Asquith might 
have done. The Opposition Leaders, too, failed to act. True, 
they were not Ministers ; true, also, the secret information pos- 
sessed by the Government was not open to them. They knew, 
though, what every student of foreign politics knew; and they 
were representative public men elected to guide the nation in 
precisely the same way as those in office were. Why did they do 
nothing ? 

I have heard it actually urged that the danger of telling 
the people that the only safeguard against the growing German 
menace was to enormously increase the Army, the danger of 
making our armaments adequate to our declared policy was too 
great. I have heard it stated that our leaders were reluctant 
to take this course for the reason that, in their view, Germany 
would have regarded such a step as unfriendly, and would have 
at once declared war. But this is incredible. During the last 
twenty years we have, to be perfectly frank, lost prestige in the 
eyes of the Great Powers. We are not the nation we were, neither 
have we the men to guide the nation that we had. We have, to 
our knowledge, lost ground, and lost respect. It is common 
knowledge that we have been “ going down.” We have not lost 
so much, though, as to lose being masters in our own house, or to 
accept the dictation of foreigners as to what we may or may not do 
im that house. To assume that the Government feared to increase 
the Army out of fear that Germany would declare war is not 
only to assume that our peril was more certain and more imminent 
than it actually was, but to assert that our leaders were traitors 
of the worst order—which is unthinkable. The gravest charge 
that can be brought against them is, that the unmistakable 
warnings Germany had given of her intentions were more than 
sufficient to indicate that sooner or later she would endeavour 
to crush France and Russia, and that—as it was vital to us to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe, and as we had at the 
least a cordial understanding with France that we would never 
stand by and see her crushed—they should have taken the only 
step possible to enforce our foreign policy, by taking the country 
into their confidence and increasing the Army to a point which 
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endeavoured to force the issue. Germany was not in a position 
to declare war against us in 1905 or 1911 or 1912. It is doubtful 
in the extreme whether, if we had increased our Army by 2,000,000 
men, she would have been in a position to declare war against us 
in 1914—especially if we had already actively commenced to 
prepare for her attack. No, that argument will not wash ! 

To me, the failure of our politicians to act, and act strongly 
without thought of self, is incomprehensible. Looking back one 
realizes the extraordinary fact that all the work and all the warn- 
ings that have been given to the English people in connexion 
with this grave and highly important national matter have 
been done and given by men not in the House of Commons. 
It would appear, in the majority of cases, that directly a man 
becomes a Member of the House of Commons, he not only loses his 
individuality but allows his initiative to be swamped or deadened 
by the desire to assist his Party (and through his Party himself) 
at the expense of the State. And that, indeed, is what I fear 
really happens. 

The Party system has many advantages, but I see no hope of 
purer government in England and better management of the 
affairs of the Empire until clearer methods and higher motives 
are allowed greater play. I have had, as you know, some little 
experience in the past of English politics. My year’s residence 
in Canada, too, gave me an insight into them there, and my two 
years’ experience in New Zealand has provided a unique oppor- 
tunity of studying them here. 

To onlookers the tone of politics in the Mother Country— 
Colonial Parliaments also have their critics—is, to speak 
mildly, not very high. And the main reason for this, I 
think, is not difficult to grasp. The vast majority of men 
who aspire to and obtain place in Parliaments are men who 
have personal axes of their own to grind, and whose vanity 
is gratified by the idea of the magic letters “ M.P.” after their 
name. Their motive or impelling power is personal advance- 
ment rather than national service. They realize the influence those 
who hold office possess. They envy the patronage they wield. 
They, and their wives perhaps, desire a place in “ Society,” 
which, as a legislator, they will obtain. And the principle on 
which they work is to do what appears expedient for the moment 
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without regard for what is essential to the future. What wonder 
that men of this kidney, finding, as they invariably do, that only 
by serving their Party faithfully are they likely to receive advance- 
ment or reward, easily succumb to the crack of the Party whip, 
and refrain from any action which may affect the security of 
their Party’s leaders? Politics, particularly since Members of 
Parliament have received payment, have become a business run 
on business lines. And “Society,” in many ways, has been 
getting very like them. 

You may possibly, at first sight, feel that what I have written 
is nothing but useless criticism which can serve no useful purpose. 
Possibly you have information regarding past history which may 
put a different light on the action of those whose conduct of 
matters vital to the nation I am impugning. I cannot tell ; 
I do not know. All I am certain about is that, unless we are to 
drift back into a policy of laissez-faire after the war is over, 
the main cause, not only of the war itself, but the critical position 
it has now reached, must be realized. That this was the country’s 
lack of preparation for its trial, and that this lack of preparation 
—particularly in regard to the Army—was due either to the fear 
or reluctance of our political leaders to risk their positions and 
reputations by taking a strong line and warning and preparing 
the nation for what, sooner or later, it would have to face, is, I 
think, pretty well certain. 

I look to this awful war to change and completely alter many 
things. It will, for one thing, purge and brace the British race 
as nothing else could. It is doing it now. Already the mere 
Party politician (always a reliable barometer of public opinion) 
is experiencing the error of his ways. Already the gulf between 
rich and poor is becoming less wide and class distinction begin- 
ning to wane. Already men and women of every grade are be- 
ginning to realize their national responsibilities. Some years 
ago in the National Review I pointed out in a short sketch that 
two things only would rouse the nation to a sense of its duty. 
One was strong action on the part of Parliament. The other 
was a national catastrophe, which would not be fatal. The 
national catastrophe has come, and though at present there is 
doubt whether it will prove fatal or not, what is certain is that 
the character of the soil in which sycophants, mugwumps, time- 
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servers, and parasites have thriven is being changed so rapidly 
that in a short time they are likely to die of exhaustion. Hither- 
to the greatest material power in the land has been money. 
Because money has spelt ease, pleasure, and power, we have 
schemed for it, intrigued for it, gambled for it, pleaded for it, 
cringed for it, lied for it, and willingly sold our opinions for it. 
The influence of money, though, is growing rapidly less. Before 
the war is over the very rich are likely to be no more. A fairer 
and more equable distribution of wealth will be won, and with 
the winning will come a severe cleaning of the slate and a clearly 
defined readjustment of public thinking. The British public, 
indeed, if it will now realize past faults, is likely in the future 
to take a far more active interest in, and keep a far more watchful 
eye on, the management and conduct of its affairs than it has 
done in the past, and, being vigilant, will see to it that the lives 
which have been freely given in this awful conflict are not lost in 
vain. 
PERcIVAL L. WITHERBY 
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